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ACT  I 


SCENE  I 

Scene  :  The  terrace  at  Embley  Park ,  Hampshire , 
the  principal  country  house  of  Mr.  William 
Nightingale — a  wide  expanse  of  paved  walks  and 
flower-beds  with  the  mullioned  windows  and  gables 
of  the  mansion  rising  sheer  on  the  right  as  you  face  it 
and  a  marble  balustrade  and  wide  flight  of  steps 
down  to  the  lawns  at  the  far  end.  A  fountain  plays  in 
the  foreground. 

The  time  of  the  year  is  summer  ;  the  era ,  early 
nineteenth  century — the  late  forties,  to  be  more  exact. 

A  small  company  of  people  are  sitting  on  the  terrace 
in  the  golden  light  of  an  August  afternoon.  The  rather 
pugnacious-looking ,  bewhiskered  out-of-doors  English¬ 
man  lounging  easily  in  a  big  chair  is  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  Foreign  Secretary  of  England ,  the  nightmare 
of  Louis  Philippe ,  the  architect  of  Belgium ,  and  the 
most  respected  man  in  Europe.  Despite  the  comfort  of 
his  attitude  and  the  lazy ,  almost  scornful  tolerance  of 
his  speech  there  is  a  certain  underlying  physical  power 
in  his  expression  and  in  the  contour  of  his  limbs  warn¬ 
ing  those  who  can  read  signs  that  he  might  spring  out 
of  his  chair  or  out  of  his  mental  easiness  very  readily 
if  provoked.  As,  indeed,  he  would,  for  he  is  physically 
fit,  young  for  his  sixty  odd  years,  and  almost  con¬ 
temptuously  fearless.  He  is  gifted  with  what  some 
people  consider  the  highest  form  of  English  wisdom- 
strong  common  sense  ;  and,  as  he  possesses  a  wide 
command  of  good,  racy,  toothsome  English  and  con¬ 
siderable  readiness  in  the  use  of  it,  he  may  stand  well 
enough  for  the  best  type  of  Englishman  of  his  time. 
Freedom-loving  but  aristocratic  ;  humane  but  sar¬ 
donic  ;  pleasure-loving  but  full  of  capacity  ;  un¬ 
swerving  in  loyalty  to  his  subordinates  ;  plain  spoken  ; 
intolerant  of  humbug ;  warm-hearted  and  cool- 
headed,  Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount 
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Palmerston,  M.P.,  is  in  disfavour  with  his  Queen 
and  her  Consort ,  but  very  much  to  the  liking  of  the 
general  public  of  these  islands. 

Mr.  William  Nightingale,  the  owner  of  the 
house — a  slim ,  bookish  fellow,  ten  years  younger  than 
his  distinguished  guest — labours  under  the  advantage , 
or  disadvantage ,  according  to  the  point  of  view ,  of  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  woman  of  commanding  personality  and 
powerful  character  who  is  moreover  six  years  his 
senior  and  greatly  his  superior  in  the  arts  of  life.  With 
their  heredity  this  is  hardly  remarkable.  Mr.  Night¬ 
ingale,  who  is  rather  proud  of  his  noble  birth ,  began 
life  as  a  Shore  of  Tapton — a  connection  with  the 
family  of  Lord  Teignmouth.  He  acquired  his  present 
name  on  inheriting  the  very  considerable  properties  ( in¬ 
cluding  a  mine  of  sorts)  left  by  his  great-uncle ,  Peter 
Nightingale ,  a  Derbyshire  squire  distinguished  among 
his  contemporaries  by  the  name  of  “  Madman  5  5 
Nightingale — a  tribute  to  his  crazy  exploits  when  he 
was  drunk ,  which  seems  to  have  been  his  normal  con¬ 
dition — but  otherwise  with  no  claims  upon  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  posterity.  Mr.  Nightingale  received 
a  gentleman's  education  at  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge 
and  acquired  at  these  seats  of  learning  the  taste  for 
and  the  habit  of  amassing  the  hordes  of  miscellaneous 
useless  knowledge  proper  to  persons  of  his  station  from 
Prince  Consorts  down  to  landed  proprietors.  But 
Fanny  Nightingale,  his  wife ,  is  a  horse  of  another 
colour ,  as  befits  the  daughter  of  “  King-Killing  ” 
Smith  of  Norwich — the  Abolitionist  M.P.,  the  friend 
of  Wilberforce ,  the  sturdy  Radical.  Fanny  Night¬ 
ingale,  nearing  sixty ,  is  not  a  Radical — very  few 
women  of  that  age  ever  are.  Perhaps  she  was  never  a 
Radical — the  world  was  too  good  to  her.  She  had 
almost  unlimited  money ,  two  big  country  houses ,  the 
London  season ,  the  Paris  salons ,  a  wide  and  always 
increasing  number  of  rich  and  powerful  friends ,  a 
young  husband  quite  happy  to  be  “  managed two 
gifted  daughters — the  younger  inclined  to  be  self- 
willed.  What  does  she  want  with  Radicalism  ?  Why 
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disturb  the  order  of  Society  ?  How  foolish  to  put  ideas 
in  people's  heads.  The  Church  of  England  teaches  one 
to  do  one's  duty  in  the  state  of  life  to  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  one ;  and  as  it  pleased 
God  to  call  Fanny  Nightingale  to  a  remark¬ 
ably  delightful  state  of  life  she  has  demonstrated 
her  appreciation  of  His  good  taste  by  joining  the 
Church  of  England  and  abjuring  the  Unitarianism  of 
her  “  King-Killing  "  parent.  Her  husband ,  also  of 
Unitarian  stock ,  continues  for  no  very  obvious  reason  a 
supporter  of  the  Unitarian  faith.  That  is  unpractical. 
It's  obviously  unpractical  and  theoretical  not  to  do 
what  everyone  else  does.  Otherwise  why  have  a  Church 
of  England  at  all  ?  For  Fanny’s  chief  inheritance 
from  the  Smiths  of  Norwich  is  severe  practicality. 
Above  everything  she  is  a  practical  woman.  She  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  efficient  housewife.  When  she 
does  a  kindness ,  which  is  very  often ,  she  does  it  in  a 
practical  way.  She  is  practically  Conservative.  And 
she  is  practically  impatient  to  the  last  degree  of 
theories— especially  the  nonsensical  theory  of  her 
younger  daughter  that  women  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
work  for  their  living.  Servants,  yes.  But  gentlewomen  ? 
What  next  ?  The  idea  of  such  a  thing  ! 

And  so  on  this  afternoon  of  August ,  say  1848  or 
1849,  Mrs,  Nightingale,  a  fine,  handsome  figure 
of  a  woman,  sits  rather  severely  in  a  straight-backed 
chair  with  a  basket  of  needlework,  ready  to  interject  a 
word  of  good-humoured  but  firm  correction  if  her 
feather-brained  irresponsible  boy  of  a  husband  ( he's 
still  only  a  boy  to  her — bless  his  heart !)  should  say 
anything  “  unpractical  "  to  this  rather  awe-inspiring 
Lord  Palmerston  who,  they  say,  calls  himself  a 
“  Liberal,"  whatever  that  may  mean — but  who  cer¬ 
tainly  is  most  attractive  ( and  how  romantic  to  have 
waited  all  those  years  till  Lady  Cowper  was  free  to 
marry  him  /) 

The  fourth  member  of  the  little  group  on  the  terrace 
is  a  young  man  not  yet  turned  forty.  He  is  tall,  slightly 
built  for  an  Englishman  of  his  height,  strikingly 
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handsome  in  feature ,  fair-haired ,  dark-eyed ,  clean- 
shaven ,  with  a  sensitive  fastidious  mouth , 
brow  of  a  poet ,  the  manner  of  a  leader ,  and  unhappily 
a  vitiating  touch  of  weakness  sprung  from  inherited 
disease.  This  is  Sidney  Herbert,  lately  Secretary 
at  War  in  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  administration  ;  now  a 
private  member  of  Parliament ,  but  belonging  to  what 
would  be  called  to-day  the  “  Peelite  Shadow  Cabinet .” 
Sidney  Herbert  u  half  Russian  ;  that  is  why  the 
stability  of  his  resolves  is  capable  of  being  shaken.  He 
is  brilliant  and  courageous  but  wanting  in  staying 
power. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  a  book  in  his  hand.  He 
has  said  something  provocative ,  to  judge  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  others. 

Nightingale  :  But  his  style  is  so  exaggerated. 
Herbert  :  I  suppose  it  is. 

Palmerston  {sturdily)  :  So  is  everything  he  says. 
Much  is  mere  rhodomontade.  But  there  are 
some  surprisingly  profound  things  in  it. 

Mrs.  Nightingale  {looking  up — it  is  time  for  the 
practical  mind  to  intervene)  :  What  is  the  book, 
Lord  Palmerston  ? 

Palmerston  :  Past  and  Present. 

Mrs.  N.  {with polite  indifference)  :  Indeed. 

Palmerston  :  By  the  Scotch  writer,  Carlyle. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Indeed.  I  haven’t  heard  of  him. 

Nightingale  :  Oh,  Fanny  !  Everyone  has.  He’s 
making  a  big  reputation  as  a  thinker. 

Mrs.  N.  :  What  does  he  think  ? 

Herbert  :  That  everyone  ought  to  work. 

Mrs.  N.  {practical  at  once)  :  That’s  nonsense.  Of 
course  the  poor  have  got  to  work  or  they 
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couldn’t  live.  But  you  needn’t  work  if  you  have 
money.  Why  should  you  ? 

Palmerston  :  To  make  more  money. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Do  you  ? 

Palmerston  :  No.  Because  I  don’t  happen  to 
care  very  much  about  money.  I  work  because  I 
like  it. 

Mrs.  N.  :  If  you  like  it,  that  isn’t  work.  .  .  .  But 
you’re  not  fair  to  yourself.  You  serve  the  coun¬ 
try  from  a  sense  of  duty,  Lord  Palmerston. 

Palmerston  ( cynically )  :  Only  a  sense  of  duty  to 
myself,  I’m  afraid.  ...  I  like  power  ;  and  I  hate 
idleness. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Well,  if  working  merely  means  doing 
what  you  like,  I  really  don’t  see  why  the  author 
of  this  book  is  getting  such  a  big  reputation  as 
a  thinker. 

Herbert  :  But  that  isn’t  what  he  means  at  all, 
Mrs.  Nightingale.  He  thinks  everyone  ought  to 
do  something  useful.  He  thinks  that  Labour  has 
a  soul - 

Mrs.  N.  {a  little  chilly)  :  We’ve  all  got  souls, 
Mr.  Herbert,  at  least  I  hope  so. 

Palmerston  :  Nobody  grudges  Labour  a  soul. 
The  danger  is,  if  you’ll  forgive  the  pleasantry, 
that  it  may  develop  a  heel — and  learn  to  use  it. 

Herbert  :  Of  course.  That’s  exactly  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  point.  Unemployment  has  been  so  bad  ; 
and  yet  the  country  is  so  rich.  He  seems  to  think 
they  may  combine.  ...  In  fact  he  urges  them 
to  combine. 

Nightingale  ( rhetorically )  :  And  then  rob  the 
rich,  and  live  in  idleness  themselves  !  What  a 


delightful  programme  !  And  when  the  money’s 
gone,  what  then  ?  .  .  .  May  I  ask  how  they’d 
any  of  them  get  any  work  at  all,  if  it  wasn’t  for 
the  rich  ? 

Mrs.  N.  :  This  doesn’t  sound  at  all  a  sensible  or 
practical  book  to  me.  How  did  it  come  into  the 
house,  William  ? 

Nightingale  :  I  think  it  belongs  to  Florence. 

Mrs.  N.  :  I  might  have  known  that  without 
asking.  The  poor  child  is  not  very  practical. 
May  I  look  at  it,  Lord  Palmerston  ? 

Palmerston  ( courtly )  :  Of  course.  {He  takes  it  to 
her.)  There’s  a  great  deal  of  very  skilful  research 
in  it.  The  passages  about  mediaeval  England  are 
really  well  done.  But  he  lets  his  pen  drag  him 
into  a  jungle  of  nonsense  about  modern  condi¬ 
tions. 

[Mrs.  Nightingale  is  soon  deep  in  the  book  with 
a  pucker  of  perplexity  between  her  eyebrows. 

Herbert  :  He’s  a  great  man,  you  know.  Quite 
sound  at  the  bottom.  He  supported  us  over  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  And  he’s  a  staunch 
free  trader. 

Palmerston  :  If  he  supported  you  in  office,  my 
dear  Herbert,  that  naturally  excuses  everything 
— until  he  has  the  bad  taste  to  disagree  with 
you.  ...  In  any  case,  I  didn’t  suggest  he  was 
mentally  defective.  Only  a  little  unbalanced. 

Nightingale  {chuckling)  :  He’s  rather  severe  on 
you  Liberals. 

Palmerston  :  Yes.  He  says  what  the  Tories 
would  like  to  say,  if  they  had  the  intelligence. 
But  we  manage  to  survive — and  even  attract 
our  opponents.  We’ll  swallow  Herbert  yet — 
and  his  friend  Gladstone  too.  And  I  daresay 
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Bobby  Peel  into  the  bargain.  ...  I  was  a  Con¬ 
servative  myself  once. 

Herbert  (. silkily )  :  Were  the  claims  of  office  and 
party  a  little  .  .  .  incompatible  ? 

Palmerston  ( good-natured )  :  When  you  sit  in  my 
Cabinet,  young  man,  you  will  remember  those 
words  and  blush  for  them. 

Herbert  :  You  intend  to  be  Prime  Minister 
then  ? 

Palmerston  :  Oh,  I  think  so.  I  can’t  afford  to 
win  the  Derby,  and  one  ought  to  do  one  or  the 
other. 

Herbert  :  Too  modest.  Why  not  both  ? 

Palmerston  :  One  must  leave  some  goal  for 
succeeding  generations  ! 

Mrs.  N.  ( looking  up — and  intervening  exactly  at  the 
right  moment)  :  .  .  .  This  man,  when  you  can  make 
head  or  tail  of  what  he’s  driving  at,  writes 
absolute  nonsense.  Half  the  words  I  don’t  know 
the  meaning  of  and  I  don’t  believe  anyone  else 
does.  But  he  actually  seems  to  think  that  it’s 
degrading  to  be  a  cotton  spinner  and  a  sin  to 
own  a  factory  or  mill.  People  oughtn’t  to  be 
allowed  to  publish  books  like  this.  It’s  downright 
subversive.  It  amounts  to  poisoning  children’s 
minds  !  Why  doesn’t  the  Government  prevent 
it,  Lord  Palmerston  ? 

Palmerston  :  Well,  you  know,  the  Government 
is  rather  busy  appeasing  these  violent  class 
differences  in  preference  to  accentuating  them. 
There  are  the  Chartists,  remember.  Besides, 
you  can’t  interfere  with  the  free  expression  of 
opinion. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Ah,  the  Chartists.  There  you  are  ! 
A  lot  of  poor  misguided  people  led  astray  by 
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scoundrels  and  traitors.  The  leaders  ought  to 
be  put  in  prison. 

Nightingale  :  You  can’t  do  that.  This  is  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Palmerston  {grimly)  :  Can’t  you  ?  Ask  Herbert. 

Herbert  :  It  wasn’t  my  province.  I  was  only 
at  the  War  Office.  .  .  .  But  I  must  say  in  defence 
of  our  Conservative  policy  that  these  agitators 
really  must  be  dealt  with.  Agitators - 

[  They  have  been  joined  by  a  lovely  dark  girl  in  the 
early  twenties.  This  is  Elizabeth  Herbert, 
Sidney^s  recently  married  wife. 

Elizabeth  :  Oh,  are  you  talking  about  agita¬ 
tors  ?  We  met  the  sweetest  agitators  in  Rome. 
Didn’t  we,  Sidney  ?  So  brave  and  unselfish. 
All  they  thought  about  was  the  cause. 

Nightingale  :  What  was  the  cause,  Mrs. 
Herbert  ? 

Elizabeth  :  They  did  tell  us.  I’m  afraid  I’ve 
forgotten.  But  they  believed  in  it  tremendously. 
They  were  simply  splendid. 

[. Murmurs  of  approval. 

Palmerston  {sardonically)  :  Curious  how  political 
revolutionaries  are  invariably  heroes  if  they 
happen  to  be  foreigners  plotting  to  overthrow  a 
foreign  Government  ;  and  equally  invariably 
scoundrels  and  traitors  if  they  happen  to  be 
Englishmen  trying  to  bring  pressure  on  our 
own  ! 

Mrs.  N.  :  Because  our  Government  is  a  good 
Government. 

Palmerston  :  Much  obliged  for  the  testimonial. 

Elizabeth  :  Of  course  they’re  rather  splendid, 
aren’t  they  ?  I  mean  the  way  they  believe  in  it 
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all.  .  .  .  What  ?  Oh,  you  don’t  think  so  ? 

{Abashed.) 

Herbert  :  Liz,  you’re  getting  into  deep  water. 

Mrs.  N.  :  There  you  are,  you  see  !  The  young 
people  of  to-day  simply  don’t  understand.  All 
this  unsettlement  is  due  to  the  war — but  they 
don’t  remember  the  war  ! 

Elizabeth  :  Well,  is  it  quite  fair  to  expect  us  to 
— when  your  old  war  was  thirty  years  ago  ? 

Mrs.  N.  ( indulgent )  :  I  know,  my  dear.  But 
we  do,  you  see. 

Elizabeth  {breathlessly)  :  Sidney  doesn’t. 

Mrs.  N.  :  How  could  he  ?  He  was  only  a  war 
baby. 

Herbert  {laughing)  :  Really - 

Mrs.  N.  :  Well,  why  not  ?  One  has  to  be  born 
some  time.  .  .  .  Only  we  do  remember  it.  We 
know  what  happened  in  France  and  we  don’t 
want  it  to  happen  here. 

Elizabeth  :  But,  after  all,  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  their  own  affair. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Whose  affair  ? 

Elizabeth  :  The  French  people’s. 

Mrs.  N.  :  My  dear  .  .  .  you  see  !  You  don’t  know 
anything  about  it.  The  people  of  France  indeed. 
It  was  a  lot  of  Jews. 

Elizabeth  :  Do  you  suggest  that  Robespierre 
was  a  Jew  ? 

Mrs.  N.  :  Possibly  not.  But  look  at  the  people 
at  the  back  of  him.  Where  did  the  money  come 
from  ? 

Palmerston  {twinkling)  :  But  they  used  to  call 
your  father  “King  Killing”  Smith  in  the  House 
of  Commons  !  He  was  the  sturdiest  revolution¬ 
ary  I  ever  came  across. 
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Mrs.  N.  :  Purely  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Papa 
was  a  man  of  ideas — like  my  brother  Sam.  He 
was  the  dearest  and  kindest  man  ;  but  if  you’d 
ever  lived  in  his  household  you’d  realise  what 
maddening  things  ideas  can  be.  Thank  goodness 
William  has  no  ideas. 

Palmerston  :  You’ll  have  quite  a  vigil  looking 
out  for  their  reappearance  in  your  grand¬ 
children. 

Mrs.  N.  :  In  our  grandchildren  ?  If  that  were 
all  !  The  terrible  thing  is,  I’m  afraid  they’re 
coming  out  again  in  Florence. 

Herbert  (. serious  at  once)  :  Ah,  Florence  !  But 
Florence  is  different.  She’s - 

Elizabeth  ( mischievously )  :  She’s  the  most  won¬ 
derful  woman  Sidney  ever  met.  .  .  .  Oo  ! 
Oughtn’t  I  to  have  said  that  ? 

Nightingale  :  Always  excepting  yourself, 
Mrs.  Herbert.  That’s  understood. 

Elizabeth  :  Oh,  no,  I’m  not  wonderful.  I’m 
only  .  .  .  what  is  it,  Sidney  ? 

Herbert  {with  an  embarrassed  laugh )  :  You’re  an 
imp. 

Elizabeth  :  I’m  an  imp. 

Herbert  :  I  honestly  do  think  that  Miss  Night¬ 
ingale  has  amazing  vision  and  capacity. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Thank  you,  Mr.  Herbert.  That’s  the 
very  word  I  wanted.  Amazing  !  Exactly  what  it  is. 
Amazing.  Here’s  a  girl  with  half  the  men  in 
London  dying  to  marry  her,  a  beautiful  home, 
I  suppose  I  may  say  reasonably  accommodating 
parents ;  and  what  does  she  want  to  do?  To  be 
a  duchess  ?  Oh,  no  !  To  be  a  political  hostess  ? 
Oh,  no  !  To  be  an  artist  even — and  I’m  sure  she 
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could  learn  to  paint  very  prettily  or  play  the 
pianoforte  or  some  other  ladylike  accomplish” 
ment.  Oh,  no  !  That  doesn’t  attract  her.  She 
wants  to  go  into  Salisbury  Hospital  as  a  common 
hospital  nurse.  .  .  .  You’re  quite  right,  Mr. 
Herbert.  It  is  amazing  ! 

Herbert  :  Well,  but  she  doesn’t  want  to  stay 
there.  It’s  only  for  training. 

Mrs.  N.  :  And  what  is  the  training  ?  To  see 
things  no  lady  ought  to  see  and  mix  with  the 
coarsest,  commonest  people.  You  don’t  know  the 
things  that  go  on  in  hospitals.  The  nurses  are 
always  intoxicated  .  .  .  and  that’s  only  a  trifle 
to  what  happens  sometimes  ! 

Herbert  :  Surely  not  ! 

Palmerston  :  That  is  true  enough,  I  believe. 
But  if  someone  like  Miss  Nightingale  took  up 
the  whole  question,  might  that  not  be  the 
beginning  of  better  things  ? 

Nightingale  :  That,  my  dear,  is  what  I  have 
always  said.  And  you  know  she  has  always  felt 
a  “  call  ”  in  that  direction. 

Mrs.  N.  :  A  call  !  My  dear,  how  can  you  talk 
such  nonsense  !  Galls  are  things  that  come  to 
saints,  not  vapourish  young  ladies  with  “ideas.” 

Herbert  :  She  looks  like  a  saint. 

Elizabeth  ( under  her  breath )  :  And  dresses  like 
one.  .  .  .  Oo  !  I’ve  said  the  wrong  thing  again. 

Mrs.  N.  {sadly)  :  No,  my  dear.  Unfortunately 
you’ve  said  the  right  thing.  It’s  perfectly  true.  I 
cannot  persuade  that  poor  child  to  take  the 
smallest  interest  in  her  clothes.  She  doesn’t  care 
about  parties.  She  is  bored  by  Society.  Anyone 
would  think  she  was  love-sick — only  she  won’t 
look  at  a  man. 
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Elizabeth  ( a  little  ashamed  of  her  last  remark )  : 
Well,  but  it’s  awfully  fine  of  her,  Mrs.  Night¬ 
ingale,  really. 

Mrs.  N.  :  You  call  it  fine.  I  call  it  foolish. 

Herbert  :  I  call  it  fine.  I  call  it  magnificent.  I 
believe  in  Miss  Nightingale.  I  think  she  is  going 
to  do  something  great — something  no  one 
else - 

[He  is  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  three  people 
on  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  far  end  of  the  terrace 
from  the  lawns. 

Mrs.  N.  ( chilly )  :  You’re  oddly  enthusiastic 
about  my  daughter - 

Nightingale  :  S’sh,  Fanny.  Here  she  is. 

[The  three  on  the  steps  are  a  man  and  two  girls. 
The  man  is  well  built ,  with  a  fine  head ,  strong 
features ,  and  commanding  personality.  His  name  is 
Henry  Tremayne.  His  age  is ,  say ,  thirty-two. 
Nowadays  he  would  be  called  a  millionaire  ;  for  he 
is  one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  England.  But  the 
word  has  not  yet  been  invented.  Besides ,  Henry 
Tremayne  did  not  make  his  money ,  nor  for  that 
matter  did  old  George  Tremayne ,  his  father.  They 
got  their  vast  estates  when  Henry  VIII  confiscated  the 
Church  lands.  A  Tremayne  made  himself  sufficiently 
useful  to  Thomas  Cromwell  to  merit  the  award  of 
two  abbeys.  In  the  Stuart  ‘ 4  troubles  ”  the  Tremaynes 
steered  their  course  with  sufficient  skill  to  find  them¬ 
selves  with  doubled  possessions  after  the  Restoration. 
Peter  Tremayne  sat  for  the  family  seat  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  husbanded  his 
resources  ( it  was  never  known  whether  they  included  a 
share  in  the  Secret  Service  money)  so  judiciously  that 
he  was  able  to  acquire  two  considerable  blocks  of 
property  in  London— a  square  and  a  shopping 
thoroughfare — when  they  came  into  the  market  owing 
to  the  gambling  losses  of  the  noble  proprietor.  The 
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Tremaynes  are  untitled  because  they  do  not  choose  to 
be  a  “  mushroom  ”  creation.  Like  the  Hamonds  of 
Norfolk ,  they  pride  themselves  now  on  the  fact  that 
there  has  never  been  a  title  in  the  family  though  more 
than  once  the  offer  has  been  refused.  George  Tremayne 
cut  a  figure  in  London  in  the  day  of  Beau  Brummel , 
though  in  later  life  he  retired  to  his  country  estates. 
Henry  Tremayne  is  a  man  of  leisure — alternating 
between  his  big  town  house  in  Arlington  Street 
and  one  or  other  of  his  country  mansions.  With  his 
money  and  the  lack  of  incentive  to  work  he  ought  to 
be  a  fop  or  a  fool ;  but  he  is  neither.  He  is  a  young 
man  singularly  unspoiled  by  great  possessions , 
seriously  engaged  in  the  study  of  life. 

The  elder  of  the  two  women  is  Selina  Brace- 
bridge,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Bracebridge  of 
Atherstone — a  distinguished  traveller.  The  other  is 
Florence  Nightingale,  younger  daughter  of  the 
Nightingale  family. 

Florence  Nightingale  is  now  a  woman  of 
about  twenty-eight ;  tall ,  very  straight  and  graceful 
of  figure  ;  with  warm  brown  hair ,  not  a  great  deal  of 
it  ;  delicate  complexion  ;  large  grey  eyes.  She  has  an 
oval  face  not  perhaps  pretty  in  the  conventional  sense , 
but  lit  up  from  within  by  a  kind  of  radiance  ;  well 
marked  and  well  bred  features  ;  high  forehead  partly 
hidden  by  the  manner  of  wearing  the  hair  ;  shapely 
but  rather  combative  nose ,  mobile  lips  that  can  relax 
into  childlike  merriment  or  harden  into  a  thin  in¬ 
exorable  line  ;  firm ,  rather  pointed  chin  ;  fine  capable 
hands. 

The  two  women  are  together ,  arms  enlaced , 
Tremayne  a  little  aloof  and  self-conscious. 

Mrs.  N.  ( involuntarily — as  she  takes  it  in)  :  .  .  . 

There  !  Now  isn’t  that  too  annoying  ? 

Palmerston  :  Diana  evading  a  shepherd — with 

attendant  vestal.  A  charming  picture  ! 
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Elizabeth  :  Only  the  vestal  happens  to  be  a 
married  woman  ;  and  the  shepherd  looks  more 
like  a  sheep. 

[The  trio  on  the  steps  have  halted.  The  two  women 
have  turned  and  are  looking  back  across  the  park — 
Tremaynf  standing  by. 

Mrs.  N.  ( plaintively )  :  This  is  going  to  be  the 
Shackleford  business  all  over  again.  That  poor 
boy  asked  me  to  help  him  make  an  opportunity 
to  propose — and  I  sent  them  out  for  a  walk. 
Somehow  she’s  managed  to  drag  in  Selina 
Bracebridge — though  why  she  should  interfere 
goodness  knows.  She’s  taken  very  good  care  to 
have  a  husband  of  her  own.  .  .  .  The  end  of  it 
will  be  that  girl  will  never  get  married  at  all  ! 

[Tremayne,  with  rather  a  formal  bow  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  turns ,  and  goes  indoors. 

There,  that’s  exactly  what  poor  Lord  Shackle¬ 
ford  did  two  years  ago  when  she  refused  him. 

.  .  .  Really,  William,  dear,  your  daughter  is  a 
little  trying. 

Palmerston  :  Oh,  come  !  That’s  visiting  the 
sins  of  the  children  upon  the  fathers  ! 

Nightingale  :  Yes,  really,  Fanny,  she’s  your 
daughter  too,  my  love. 

Mrs.  N.  :  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  be  pro¬ 
fane  ! 

[Florence  and  Mrs.  Bracebridge  are  un¬ 
obtrusively  stealing  away.  This ,  however ,  is  not  at  all 
to  Mrs.  Nightingale’s  taste.  Something  must  be 
said  about  the  fiasco  of  the  afternoon.  She  calls. 

Flo,  dear. 

Florence  ( releasing  Selina  and  joining  the  party)  : 
Yes,  mamma  darling  ? 

[Selina  follows. 
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Mrs.  N.  :  Did  you  have  a  nice  walk  ? 

Florence  :  Ever  so  nice.  We  went  miles. 

Mrs.  N.  :  I  didn’t  know  Selina  was  going  with 
you. 

Florence  :  Nor  did  she.  I  made  her. 

Mrs.  N.  :  You  shouldn’t  let  her  tire  you  out, 
Selina,  dear. 

Selina  :  Oh,  but  I  love  it,  Mrs.  Nightingale. 

Mrs.  N.  ( drily )  :  Yes,  I  daresay.  .  .  .  But  you 
shouldn’t,  all  the  same.  ( Continuing  to  interrogate 
Florence)  Where  did  you  go,  my  love  ?  Into 
the  woods  ? 

Florence  :  No.  We  went  to  see  my  patients. 

Mrs.  N.  (with  a  wry  face)  :  I  wish  you  wouldn’t 
use  slang,  dear.  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean. 

Florence  :  I  mean  my  patients,  mamma 
darling.  I  nurse  them. 

Mrs.  N.  ( quizzically )  :  Dear  child.  You  have  such 
odd  fancies.  .  .  .  Well,  never  mind. 

Palmerston  ( interested )  :  Tell  me,  Miss  Florence, 

I’d  like  to  know.  What  patients  are  these  ? 

« 

Florence  :  Well — there’s  old  Margery  Whitty, 
the  postmaster’s  mother.  Asthma.  She’s  as  much 
trouble  as  a  whole  wardful  of  ordinary  patients. 
Then  there’s  one  of  the  ploughmen  with  a  nasty 
flesh  wound.  He  cut  himself  with  a  scythe.  That 
has  to  be  dressed  every  day.  It’s  right  through 
to  the  bone. 

Mrs.  N.  ( with  a  shudder )  :  Flo,  dear,  you’re  not 
in  a  butcher’s  shop. 

Florence  ( biting  her  lip  at  the  interruption)  :  Well 
.  .  .  then  there’s  a  motherless  baby  whose  father 
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tries  to  feed  it  with  meat  whenever  my  back’s 
turned.  And  there’s  an  old  woman  with  rheuma¬ 
tism  whose  shoulder  has  to  be  rubbed.  And 
there’s  Dandy.  Papa  knows  about  Dandy. 

Nightingale  :  The  shepherd’s  dog.  It  broke  its 
foreleg  in  a  trap.  Ought  to  have  been  destroyed, 
poor  brute. 

Florence  ( almost  forcibly — she  is  already  ten¬ 
acious  of  her  ideas )  :  Why  should  it  be  destroyed  ? 
The  bone’s  just  as  healthy  as  human  bone.  It 
only  wants  attention. 

Mrs.  N.  ( quietly )  :  Yes,  dear.  But  you  mustn’t 
contradict  your  father. 

Florence  ( a  foretaste  of  her  blasting  irony  of  later 
life)  :  No,  mamma.  Paternity’s  an  unanswerable 
argument  ! 

Elizabeth  ( impulsively )  :  .  .  .  Please  take  me  to 
see  your  patients,  Florence. 

Florence  (_ pleased )  :  Of  course. 

Elizabeth  :  Sidney  too.  He’d  be  so  interested. 

Florence  (to  Herbert)  :  Would  you  ? 

Herbert  (seriously)  :  I’m  interested  in  all  your 
work,  Miss  Nightingale. 

[  Their  eyes  meet  and  are  held. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Oh,  well  .  .  .  we’ll  all  go  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

Herbert  :  I’ve  a  plan.  I’ll  talk  to  you  about  it. 
I  want  to  set  up  some  place  for  sick  people  to 
convalesce.  There’s  nothing  of  the  kind  in  ex¬ 
istence.  I  want  one  for  my  tenants.  I’ve  got  a 
bit  of  land  near  the  sea  .  .  .  Liz  knows  all  about 
it. 

Elizabeth  :  It’s  a  splendid  scheme.  They’ll  all 
get  everything  they  want. 
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Mrs.  N.  :  How  delightful  !  I  wish  we  could  be 
assured  of  receiving  the  same.  .  .  .  Flo  dear,  what 
have  you  done  with  poor  Mr.  Tremayne  after 
spoiling  his  appetite  with  your  .  .  .  patients  ? 

Florence  :  I  don’t  know.  Where  did  he  go, 
Selina  ? 

Selina  :  He  said  something  about  writing 
letters. 

Mrs.  N.  ( reproachfully )  :  Really,  darling.  He’s 
your  father’s  guest,  you  know.  And  you  were 
supposed  to  be  entertaining  him. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  I  think  I  was.  Very  much.  He 
seemed  to  think  it  all  rather  a  joke. 

Nightingale  (, getting  up)  :  I’m  not  altogether 
surprised  at  that.  ...  I  think  I’ll  go  and  get  him 
a  little  refreshment. 

Mrs.  N.  :  I  think  we  might  all  have  a  little 
refreshment.  It’s  tea-time. 

[ General  movement. 

Palmerston  :  Not  for  me.  I’ll  stay  here  if  I 
may. 

[Mrs.  Nightingale  leads  her  party  into  the 
house. 

Florence  remains. 

Florence  :  I’m  in  disgrace.  May  I  stay  with 
you,  Lord  Palmerston  ? 

Palmerston  :  I’m  flattered. 

Florence  :  I  want  to  ask  your  advice. 

Palmerston  :  I  am  more  flattered.  What 
about  ? 

Florence  :  Myself. 

Palmerston  :  Pelion  upon  Ossa  !  Command 
me. 
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Florence  :  Isn’t  it  in  any  way  possible  for 
women  to  have  something  useful  to  do  in  this 
world  ? 

Palmerston  :  They  have  already  a  certain  part 
to  play  in  securing  the  continuity  of  the  race  ! 
Whether  it  is  to  be  considered  useful  or  other¬ 
wise  depends  of  course  on  the  tastes  and  views 
of  the  inquirer. 

Florence  :  Must  women  be  limited  to  one 
function  ? 

Palmerston  :  They  have  their  homes. 

Florence  :  Yes.  If  they  want  homes.  But  why 
should  a  woman,  if  she  doesn’t  want  to  marry, 
have  no  choice  between  becoming  a  domestic 
servant  and  twiddling  her  fingers  in  her 
mother’s  drawing-room  ? 

Palmerston  :  There  are  other  things  surely. 

Florence  :  She  can  be  a  governess.  But  why 
shouldn’t  she  make  an  independent  career  ? 
Something  useful  ? 

Palmerston  :  Such  as  what  ? 

Florence  :  Anything.  The  law.  Politics.  Busi¬ 
ness  even.  ...  In  my  case — nursing. 

Palmerston  :  Why  not  ? 

Florence  :  You  honestly  don’t  think  it’s  silly  or 
wrong  or  .  .  .  unpractical  ? 

Palmerston  :  I  don’t  know  about  the  law  and 
politics — but  I  think  nursing  is  a  very  fine 
ambition.  .  .  . 

Florence  ( overjoyed )  :  .  .  .  Oh  ! 

Palmerston  ( gravely )  :  ...  If  it  is  pursued  in  a 
serious  manner.  .  .  .  I’ll  tell  you  two  things 
worth  remembering.  Both  elementary  and 
therefore  both  as  a  rule  forgotten.  First,  if 
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you’re  to  get  what  you  want,  you  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  wait  for  it.  Secondly,  you  must  be  ready 
to  take  your  chance  when  it  comes.  By  ready, 
I  mean  equipped.  Enthusiasm  is  no  good  with¬ 
out  equipment.  Better  leave  the  opportunity 
and  wait  for  another  if  you’re  not  equipped.  .  .  . 
I  waited  twenty  years  at  the  War  Office. 

Florence  :  Why  ? 

Palmerston  :  Because  I  wasn’t  trained.  Spencer 
Percival  offered  to  make  me  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  before  Waterloo — before  Austerlitz 
even.  That’s  a  long  time  ago — nearly  forty  years. 
It  was  a  golden  opportunity,  wasn’t  it  ? 

Florence  :  Marvellous.  You  were  how  old — 
twenty-five  ? 

Palmerston  :  Just  about. 

Florence  :  Why  didn’t  you  accept  ?  It  might 
have  led  anywhere. 

Palmerston  :  For  that  very  reason,  Miss 
Florence.  It  might  have  led — anywhere.  It 
would  probably  have  led  to  complete  extinc¬ 
tion.  I  wasn’t  trained. 

Florence  :  You  would  have  had  people  in  the 
Department. 

Palmerston  :  Not  to  make  my  speeches  in  the 
House.  Nobody  but  a  Fox  or  a  Pitt  can  hope  to 
make  anything  but  bad  speeches  at  first.  I  took 
a  junior  post  in  the  War  Office.  And  I  stayed 
there.  They  offered  me  all  kinds  of  tempting 
things.  Governor-General  of  India  ;  Viceroy 
of  Ireland.  The  Prince  Regent  tried  to  persuade 
me  that  my  real  ambition  was  to  go  to  Jamaica  ! 
But  it  made  no  difference  !  I  stayed  where  I  was 
until  I  had  thoroughly  mastered  not  only  the 
arts  of  Parliamentary  control,  but  the  mysteries 
of  Departmental  Government.  And  then  I  knew 
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it  was  reasonably  certain  that  no  Government 
could  get  on  for  very  long  without  me  ;  and  that 
is  the  position  to-day.  Training.  It’s  all  train¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  That’s  what  you  ought  to  do. 

Florence  :  I  know.  It’s  what  I  want  to  do.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Salisbury  Hospital— but  they 
wouldn’t  let  me.  ...  I  do  slip  off  the  chain  when¬ 
ever  I  can.  In  Paris,  when  I’m  supposed  to  be 
wandering  about  the  Louvre  with  a  catalogue, 
I’m  usually  in  the  clinics  of  the  Soeurs  de 
Charite  !  In  Italy  last  year,  I  managed  to  spend 
some  time  working  in  the  infirmary  of  a  convent. 
And  I’ve  had  nearly  a  month  at  Kaiserswerth. 

Palmerston  :  Germany.  That  place  on  the 
Rhine. 

Florence  :  Yes.  .  .  .  There’s  an  achievement  ! 
Wonderful  !  It  has  grown  out  of  a  hut  in  a 
clergyman’s  back  garden  into  a  huge  establish¬ 
ment  with  hundreds  of  beds — all  because  the 
man  had  faith.  He  didn’t  say  :  “  I  wonder  if 
they’ll  approve  of  it  at  home  ”  ;  or  “  Is  it  quite  the 
right  thing  for  a  clergyman  to  be  doing,  and  I 
wonder  if  I  oughtn’t  to  be  preaching  instead  of 
building  this  house  with  my  own  hands.”  He 
believed  in  his  mission.  And  he  carried  it 
through.  Everyone  tried  to  discourage  him.  I 
know  exactly  what  they  said.  It’s  all  been  said 
to  me.  One  lot  said:  “You’re  so  brilliant  you 
could  be  an  immense  social  power,  if  you  took 
the  trouble.  You’re  wasting  your  time.”  And 
another  said  :  “You  oughtn’t  to  do  this.  It’s  not 
quite  nice  for  a  clergyman.  Only  coarse, 
common  people  are  carpenters.”  And  someone 
else  said  :  “  It  isn’t  practical,  my  dear.”  But 
he  didn’t  pay  any  attention.  He  just  scraped 
together  the  money  and  bought  the  wood  and 
built  the  hut  and  took  in  a  poor  wretch  who 
needed  treatment.  .  .  .  And  now  look  at  the 
place  !  Because  he  had  strength  and  vision. 
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Palmerston  :  Well,  you’ve  strength. 

Florence  :  Do  you  think  that  ? 

Palmerston  :  What  about  vision  ? 

Florence  :  Ten  years  ago  ...  I  think  I’d  rather 
not  tell  you. 

Palmerston  :  Why  not  ? 

Florence  :  Because  you’ll  explain  it  away.  Or 
laugh  perhaps. 

Palmerston  :  Certainly  not  that. 

Florence  :  Ten  years  ago  I  was  out  here  on  this 
terrace  at  night.  Quite  dark.  Suddenly  the  place 
looked  different.  It  seemed  larger  and  farther 
away.  All  the  windows  were  lit  up.  There  was  a 
confused  mob  of  people  by  the  big  doors.  They 
were  carrying  things  inside — like  mattresses. 
Someone  with  a  lamp  was  walking  among  the 
people.  .  .  .  And  it  came  on  me  that  I  was  the 
woman  with  the  lamp — and  that  the  place  was 
somewhere  very  far  away.  And  then  there  was 
a  Voice  .  .  . 

Palmerston  :  Over  among  the  people. 

Florence  :  No.  Inside  me.  It  rang  in  my  head. 
It  spoke  to  me.  It  said  :  “  Be  prepared.” 

Palmerston  :  Have  you  told  anyone  ? 

Florence  :  I  tried  to  tell  father — of  course  it 
was  impossible  !  He  called  in  mamma.  .  .  . 

Palmerston  :  Well  ? 

Florence  :  .  .  .  They  gave  me  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  ! 

Palmerston  :  Well  ...  it  does  sound  rather  like 
a  mixture  of  indigestion  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation — doesn’t  it  ? 

Florence  ( reproachfully )  :  You  promised  not 
to  laugh  ! 
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Palmerston  :  Pm  not.  Pm  trying  to  conceal 
from  myself  how  greatly  you’ve  impressed  me. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  What  did  it  mean,  Lord 
Palmerston  ? 

Palmerston  :  What  do  you  think  yourself? 

Florence  :  I  don’t  know.  I  can’t  make  up  my 
mind.  Sometimes  I  think  it  was  just  a  kind  of 
mirage.  Sometimes  I  think  I  fell  asleep  and 
dreamt  it.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  wonder  ...  if  it  was 
a  “  call.”  To  do  something  no  one  else  can  do. 

Palmerston  :  That’s  the  thing  to  believe.  But 
don’t  forget.  No  amount  of  goodwill  can  make  up 
for  lack  of  knowledge.  The  opportunity  is  half 
the  battle.  But  the  ability  to  take  it  is  the  other 
half. 

Florence  :  You’ve  given  me  what  Pve  never 
had  before.  Encouragement.  It’s  so  lonely  and 
difficult  when  no  one  understands. 

Palmerston  :  Go  and  learn.  Go  and  learn. 

Florence  :  I  will.  I’ll  be  a  man  and  put  away 
.  childish  things. 

[Mrs.  Nightingale  appears  in  the  porch.  A 
tolerant  smile  as  she  watches  them. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Florence,  dear,  don’t  persecute  poor 
Lord  Palmerston  with  your  enthusiasms. 

Florence  :  No — mother. 

Palmerston  ( rising )  :  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
been  very  much  interested. 

Mrs.  N.  :  And  amused.  Of  course.  The  dear 
child  can  be  quite  entertaining.  Do  come  in, 
Lord  Palmerston.  We’re  getting  ready  to  play 
a  round  game. 

Palmerston  :  Life  in  miniature  !  ( Good-natured¬ 
ly )  Yes.  I’ll  play.  .  .  . 

[He  goes  in  with  his  hostess. 
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Florence  (by  the  fountain )  :  Fm  right  !  Fm 
right  !  I  must  be  right  !  And  I  do  see  something 
.  .  .  a  great  work  ...  if  God  gives  me  strength.  .  .  . 

[As  she  stands  gazing  into  the  water ,  Sidney 
Herbert  appears  round  the  angle  of  the  house . 

Herbert  :  .  .  .  May  I  come  and  talk  ? 

Florence  (starting)  :  Oh  ...  I  thought  you  were 
at  tea. 

Herbert  :  I  escaped.  I  thought  we  could  talk 
about  your  splendid  ambition. 

Florence  :  Oh  .  .  .  yes. 

Herbert  :  I  hope  you’ll  stick  to  it.  Fm  sure 
you’re  right.  Fd  like  to  help  ...  if  I  may.  .  .  . 

Florence  :  Let’s  walk  in  the  garden. 

[They  turn  and  go  up  the  terrace. 

As  they  are  descending  the  steps ,  Elizabeth 
Herbert  comes  smilingly  to  the  door  of  the  house 
in  search  of  Sidney.  The  smile  suddenly  fades  from 
her  face  as  she  watches  them  disappear. 

THE  CURTAIN  FALLS 


SCENE  II 

Scene  :  The  same  terrace  by  moonlight. 

Florence  alone.  She  is  walking  up  and  down 
with  her  hands  together.  Her  lips  are  moving. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  these  idle  dreams.  O  God,  if 
You  have  not  called  me,  why  is  my  mind  filled 
with  visions  of  serving  You  ?  If  life  is  only  a 
living  death — why  torture  the  mind  with  hope 
and  hope  on  disappointed  hope  ? 

[She  pauses  by  the  fountain ,  ethereal ,  unearthly. 
Indistinct  voices  warn  her  of  intrusion.  She  melts 
into  the  background. 
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Mrs.  N.  :  Flo-rence.  .  .  .  Where  is  she  ? 

Herbert  ( following )  :  The  nymph  of  Diana 
pursued  by  the  Prince’s  courtiers.  This  is 
Vergil  dressed  up  in  Louis  Quatorze. 

Palmerston  ( wheezing )  :  Quinze  would  be  more 
appropriate  seeing  that  we  shall  all  of  us  in¬ 
evitably  get  quinsy  in  this  damp  air. 

Elizabeth  {pertly)  :  Ha,  ha  !  Joke  ! 

Nightingale  ( learnedly )  :  Not  exactly  a  joke, 
Mrs.  Herbert.  Paranomasia. 

Elizabeth  :  Parano-what  ?  It  was  an  ordinary 
pun  ! 

Nightingale  (■ condescendingly )  :  That  is  para¬ 
nomasia,  Mrs.  Herbert. 

Palmerston  :  .  .  .  Not  to  be  confused  with 
paranoia,  or  softening  of  the  brain — a  common 
failing  of  the  pedantic  ! 

Mrs.  N.  {practically)  :  William,  have  you  taken 
your  medicine  ? 

Nightingale  {sprightly)  :  Yes,  my  love.  .  .  . 

[ They  pass  on. 

Mrs.  N.  {bringing  up  the  rear)  :  Too  annoying. 
She  knew  I  wanted  her  to  play  charades.  .  .  . 

[Florence  emerges  from  her  hiding-place  and 
returns  to  the  fountain. 

Florence  :  Fountain  !  Why  are  we  given  con¬ 
flicting  natures  ?  Why  can’t  we  all  be  simple  and 
straightforward  like  you  ?  Spirted  through  a 
silver  jet  and  falling  in  beautiful  uniform 
curves.  .  .  .  How  pleased  your  mother  must  be  ! 

.  .  .  O  God  !  if  other  people  are  to  think  for  us 
and  make  up  our  minds  why  were  we  given 
brains  of  our  own  ?  .  .  .  Fountain,  what  am  I 
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to  do  with  my  life  ?  Is  it  all  immaterial  ?  Does 
it  make  no  difference  whether  I  try  to  achieve 
something  for  the  world  or  give  up  the  struggle 
and  conform,  and  settle  down  and  become  like 
all  the  other  women  ?  ...  You  say,  what  do  I 
want  ?  Should  I  come  to  you  if  I  knew  ?  .  .  . 
You  say,  it  is  sweet  to  be  loved  and  sought  in 
marriage.  .  .  .You  say,  I  could  bring  my  babies 
here  to  play  and  listen  to  your  music.  But  is 
the  love  of  men  and  women  to  be  compared 
with  the  service  of  God  ?  You  say  that  a  lover’s 
kiss  is  the  centre-lock  of  the  universe,  the  very 
heart  of  God  Himself.  .  .  .  Fountain,  you  have 
been  dallying  with  the  Night.  You  have  been 
listening  to  her  tales  of  lovers’  joys  and  you  are 
bewitched.  .  .  . 

Tremayne  ( from  the  garden )  :  Miss  Florence  ! 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Who’s  that  ? 

Tremayne  ( appearing )  :  Alone  ?  I  thought  I 
heard  voices. 

Florence  :  You  heard  mine.  I  was  talking  to 
the  fountain.  He’s  an  old  friend.  I  tell  him  all 
mv  secrets. 
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Tremayne  :  Would  he  let  me  tell  him  mine  ? 
Florence  :  Ask. 

Tremayne  :  Fountain.  Are  you  listening  ? 

Florence  :  He  is  listening. 

Tremayne  :  Fountain,  may  I  come  to  you  for 
counsel  in  my  difficulty  ? 

Florence  :  He  says  :  Speak  on. 

Tremayne  :  Fountain,  there  is  a  woman.  .  .  . 
And  she  is  so  noble  and  her  thoughts  are  so 
lofty  and  her  nature  is  so  beautiful  that  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  approach  her.  .  .  . 
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Florence  :  The  fountain  says  :  What  do  you 
know  of  her  nature  ? 

Tremayne  :  Fountain,  it  shines  in  her  eyes  ;  it 
glows  upon  her  face  ;  it  proclaims  itself  in  every 
inflection  of  her  voice. 

Florence  :  The  fountain  says  that  eyes  can 
deceive  and  faces  can  lie  and  that  the  tongue  of 
woman  is  a  snare  for  fools. 

Tremayne  :  The  fountain  is  .  .  .  harsh. 

Florence  :  The  fountain  is  wise.  .  .  .  Shall  we 
go  indoors  ? 

Tremayne  :  Not  yet.  .  .  .  I’ve  been  trying  all 
day  to  be  with  you  alone. 

Florence  :  I  have  been  trying  to  avoid  it. 
Tremayne  :  Why  ? 

Florence  :  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  I 
suppose. 

Tremayne  :  That  sounds  like  a  wild  nature 
fleeing  from  civilisation. 

Florence  :  Isn’t  it  more  like  civilisation  shrink¬ 
ing  from  wild  nature  ? 

Tremayne  :  The  cave-man  and  his  stone  axe. 
Am  I  like  that  ? 

Florence  :  Did  I  say  I  was  running  away  from 
you  ? 

Tremayne  :  I  thought  that  was  implied. 
Florence  :  Not  by  me. 

Tremayne  :  .  .  .  Fountain,  you  were  right  about 
the  tongue  of  woman.  It  is  indeed  a  snare  for 
fools. 

Florence  {penitent)  :  The  fountain  says  that  the 
fault  is  with  the  woman. 
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Tremayne  :  Tell  me,  O  fountain,  from  whom 
she  fled. 

Florence  :  The  fountain  says  she  was  running 
away  from  herself. 

Tremayne  :  .  .  .  Florence  ! 

Florence  :  No.  .  .  . 

Tremayne  :  Florence,  I’m  in  love  with  you. 

Florence  :  No,  please.  I  didn’t  mean  it  in  that 
way. 

Tremayne  :  .  .  .  I  want  you  to  marry  me.  .  .  . 
You’re  not  in  love  with  someone  else  ? 

Florence  :  No. 

Tremayne  :  Then  you  .  .  .  will  ? 

Florence  :  I  can’t. 

Tremayne  :  There’s  no  such  word. 

Florence  :  You’re  right.  I  mean  :  No  ! 
Tremayne  :  Is  there  a  reason  ? 

Florence  :  Yes. 

Tremayne  :  Want  of .  .  .  inclination  ? 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Not  that. 

Tremayne  :  You  do  care  a  little  ? 

Florence  :  You  know  I  do  .  .  .  Henry. 

Tremayne  :  I  didn’t.  I  hoped.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  dear, 
I’m  so  glad.  ( He  takes  her  hands.)  You’ll  marry 
me,  my  dear  ? 

[She  is  silent. 

You’ll  marry  me  ?  I’ll  see  your  father  to-night. 

.  .  .  He  can’t  object — I’m  disgracefully  rich,  you 
know. 
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Florence  :  That  doesn’t  count. 

Tremayne  :  Not  with  you.  It  must  with  a  father. 

Florence  {softly)  :  Is  marriage  a  purchase  in 
the  slave-market  ? 

Tremayne  :  Florence  !  It  only  means  that  you 
can  have  anything  in  the  world  you  wish. 

Florence  :  Except  freedom  ! 

Tremayne  :  Freedom  for  what,  dear  ?  You  can’t 
be  married  and  free,  can  you  ? 

Florence  {moving  away)  :  Fountain,  will  men 
never  understand  that  women  can  want  some¬ 
thing  more  than  passion  and  luxury  ?  That  they 
want  the  same  freedom  as  men  to  direct  their 
own  lives  and  use  their  own  brains  ?  That  how¬ 
ever  much  they  may  desire  a  mate  they  can  be 
conscious  of  higher  purposes  than  mating  ? 

Tremayne  :  The  fountain  says  that  there  is  no 
higher  purpose  than  mating. 

Florence  :  Yes.  It  said  the  same  to  me  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Tremayne  :  And  it  said  the  truth.  .  .  .  Florence, 
you’re  tormenting  yourself  with  shadows  and 
phantoms. 

Florence  :  I’m  not.  I  believe  there’s  something 
enormously  greater  in  life  than  sex  and  the 
satisfaction  of  desire. 

Tremayne  :  Do  you  see  no  more  in  love  than 
that  ? 

Florence  :  Not  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
sacrifice. 

Tremayne  :  I  can’t  pit  my  wits  against  yours. 
I  don’t  want  to.  This  is  not  a  question  of  intellect ; 
it  is  a  question  of  instinct.  I  can  only  say  to  you, 
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Florence,  I  love  you  ;  and  my  children  are 
calling  to  you  to  give  them  life. 

Florence  :  No,  no,  that’s  unfair.  You  know  how 
I  love  children. 

Tremayne  :  I  know  how  I  should  love  yours. 

Florence  :  I  must  forgo  that — to  do  my  work. 

Tremayne  :  If  you  bring  up  happy  children 
into  fine  men  and  women  aren’t  you  doing  a 
noble  thing  ?  Isn’t  it  the  noblest  work  a  woman 
can  do  ?  ( Suddenly  taking  her  in  his  arms )  Ah, 
won’t  you  listen  to  me  ?  I’ll  devote  my  whole 
life  to  you.  I’ll  fill  your  life  with  everything  that 
is  beautiful  and  that  gives  you  happiness.  You 
shall  reign  over  me  and  all  my  possessions  as  if 
you  were  a  queen.  ( Kissing  her.)  Because  I  love 
you,  love  you,  love  you. 

Florence  ( fighting  herself  free)  :  No,  Henry,  no. 
I  won’t  surrender.  It  would  be  like  treachery  ! 

Tremayne  :  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Florence  :  It  would  be  unforgivable.  I  have 
had  a  call. 

Tremayne  :  How — a  call  ?  To  be  a  nun  ? 

Florence  :  Something  that  tells  me  to  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

Tremayne  :  You  mean  your  hospital  nursing  ? 
But  that’s  not  a  call,  Flo.  It’s  unbalanced  ! 

[ She  is  silent. 

Darling,  a  year  of  marriage  and  all  this  vision¬ 
ary  nonsense  would  be  out  of  your  head — 
driven  out  by  the  sanity  and  simplicity  of  your 
own  home  and  nursery. 

Florence  [shaking  her  head)  :  It’s  a  call,  Henry. 

Tremayne  [standing  back)  :  Florence,  I  tell  you 
that  your  call  is  a  delusion.  My  call  to  you  is  the 
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voice  of  Nature.  The  call  that  is  as  old  as 
Creation.  The  call  that  sounds  in  the  forests  and 
the  prairies  ;  among  the  mountains  and  on  the 
plains.  That  is  older  than  the  human  race  and 
wider  than  the  human  race. 

Florence  :  But  not  higher. 

Tremayne  :  Higher  and  deeper.  The  forefather 
of  humanity  and  its  ultimate  end.  The  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  purpose  of  life.  The  call  of  Race. 

Florence  :  Henry,  for  God’s  sake,  don’t  per¬ 
suade  me  against  my  will.  Don’t  enlist  my  body 
against  my  soul. 

Tremayne  :  You  love  me. 

Florence  :  Yes. 

Tremayne  :  Beyond  everything  else  ? 

Florence  :  Infinitely. 

Tremayne  :  You  will  marry  me,  Florence  ? 

[She  is  silent. 

Florence,  don’t  torment  me. 

Florence  :  It’s  you  who  are  torturing  me. 

Tremayne  :  I  hold  you  to  what  you  have  said. 
You  love  me. 

Florence  :  I  do.  But  that’s  all.  It  can’t  be  more 
than  that. 

Tremayne  :  It  shall  be  more  than  that.  You’ll 
be  my  wife,  Florence.  You  can’t  refuse. 

Florence  :  Let  me  go.  I  must  refuse. 

Tremayne  :  You  shall  not  refuse.  You  will 
marry  me.  [About  to  kiss  her.) 

Florence  :  No  !  ( Gaining  strength )  I  shall  never 
marry.  I  have  faith  in  my  call. 

Tremayne  :  Dearest,  your  call  is  only  a  mocking 
echo  of  your  imagination.  What  sign  have  you 
of  any  call  ? 
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Florence  :  I  don’t  know. 

Tremayne  :  None  !  You’ve  no  sign.  How  could 
there  be  a  sign  ? 

[A  little  pause. 

Florence  (, hardly  daring  to  believe  her  own  words )  : 
But  there  is  a  sign.  .  .  .  Henry.  .  .  .  Don’t  you  see 
.  .  .  Look  .  .  .  the  people. 

Tremayne  :  There  are  no  people. 

Florence  ( rising  transfigured )  :  There  are  multi¬ 
tudes  of  people  wrestling  with  Death.  And  there 
is  a  place  for  me  among  them.  .  .  .  God,  sanctify 
my  hands  for  this  appointed  work,  strengthen 
my  spirit  to  be  steadfast  in  preparing,  and  firm 
to  reject  temptation  to  turn  aside. 

Tremayne  :  Florence  ! 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Take  the  sacrifice  of  our  love 
that  I  may  be  free  for  this  service. 

Tremayne  :  Florence,  don’t  say  that.  Take  it 
back. 

Florence  :  And  give  us  friendship,  O  God,  and 
courage — both  of  us. 

Tremayne  :  .  .  .  Amen. 

[He  drops  on  his  knee  beside  her ,  bending  over  her 
hand  as  one  might  to  a  saint. 

THE  curtain  falls 

END  OF  ACT  I 
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ACT  II 


SCENE  III 

Scene  :  A  room  in  Harley  Street ,  furnished  as  the 
superintendent' s  office  in  a  nursing-home. 

The  Ladies’  Committee,  consisting  of  Lady 
Heritage,  Mrs.  Calder,  Lady  Christabel 
Dean  and  Miss  Pelt,  with  Mrs.  Sidney  Her¬ 
bert  in  the  chair ,  is  in  session.  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale,  nominally  their  employee  but  in  reality  their 
controller ,  is  coaxing  them  through  the  business  of  the 
day. 

Six  years  have  passed  since  the  scene  at  Embley. 
Florence  is  now ,  at  thirty-four ,  rather  sever e- 
looking  and  ascetic.  She  is  still  beautiful ,  but  with 
the  beauty  of  the  cloister.  Elizabeth  Herbert 
has  grown  from  a  kittenish  girl  into  a  gifted  and 
charming  woman. 

Elizabeth  ( rather  diffidently)  :  Well — the  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  appointment  of  a  House  Surgeon  .  .  . 
{To  Lady  Heritage  beside  her)  What  !  I  beg 
your  pardon  ? 

[A  whispered  colloquy  between  them. 

Lady  Christabel  :  Is  there — er — a  list  of  re¬ 
commendations,  Miss  Nightingale  ? 

[Florence  goes  to  her. 

Miss  Pelt  (a  forbidding  spinster ,  addressing  her 
neighbour ,  Mrs.  Calder)  :  .  .  .  Bad  news  again 
in  the  Crimea  ! 

Mrs.  Calder  :  So  I  see  in  The  Times.  Isn’t  it  too 
tragic?  The  poor  fellows  dying  like  flies.  That 
terrible  battle  of  the  Alma  too  ! 

Miss  Pelt  ( firmly )  :  It  was  a  great  mistake  ever 
to  go  into  the  Crimea.  If  Lord  Palmerston  had 
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been  at  the  Foreign  Office  those  wicked  Russians 
would  have  known  better  than  to  fight. 

Elizabeth  ( intervening )  :  About  the  House 
Surgeon.  Miss  Nightingale  will  say  something. 

All  ( comfortably )  :  Flow  very  interesting.  Oh, 
yes.  Charming,  etc. 

Florence  :  I  only  want  to  emphasise  the  great 
importance  of  appointing  someone  who  will 
dispense  all  our  medicines. 

Lady  Heritage  ( uneasily )  :  Do  you  mean  mix 
them — like  a  chemist  ? 

Florence  :  Dispense  them.  Yes  ! 

Mrs.  C.  :  Oh  .  .  .  but  shall  we  get  a  gentleman 
if  he  has  to  do  that  ?  I  mean  of  course  I  know  we 
all  remember  when  the  doctor  used  to  come  to 
the  back  door  like  any  other  tradesman.  But — 
er — that’s  a  thing  of  the  past,  isn’t  it  ?  And — er 
— nowadays  there  are  some  quite  nice  young 
men  taking  up  medicine.  And  I  mean  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  get  a  gentleman,  isn’t  it?  And 
wouldn’t  it  be  a  handicap  to  us  in — er — getting 
the  right  sort  of — er — right  sort  if  he  had  to  mix 
up  his  medicines  like  a  common  apothecary  ? 
I  mean — what  ? 

Lady  C.  :  Yes,  I  see  your  point. 

Miss  Pelt  (judiciously)  :  Quite.  Quite. 

Florence  (firmly)  :  It  means  a  saving  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  a  year  on  our  druggist’s  bill — 
and  if  it  doesn’t  hurt  me  to  empty  the  slops  it 
won’t  hurt  the  doctor  to  dispense  his  own 
medicines. 

Lady  H.  (concerned)  :  But,  dear  Miss  Nightingale, 
there  isn’t  the  slightest  necessity  for  you  to — er — 
perform  these  menial  tasks.  That’s  what  the 
nurses  are  for. 
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Florence  [simply]  :  I  am  a  nurse,  Lady 
Heritage. 

Lady  H.  ( a  little  put  out)  :  Oh  yes,  of  course,  in 
a  way  I  know. 

Florence  :  No.  Not  in  a  way.  In  the  only  proper 
way.  In  being  able  to  do  any  job  in  the  place 
better  than  any  of  my  staff. 

Lady  H.  ( huffily )  :  Yes,  I  know. 

Elizabeth  ( tactfully  intervening)  :  Aren’t  we 
getting  rather  far  from  the  House  Surgeon  ? 

Lady  C.  :  What — er — do  the  Medical  Advisory 
Committee  think  of  Miss  Nightingale’s  proposal  ? 

Florence  :  They’ve  passed  it  .  .  .  It’s  far  more 
their  proposal  than  mine. 

Miss  Pelt  :  Well,  if  the  medical  gentlemen 
think  so  themselves - 

Elizabeth  ( hurriedly )  :  Then  may  we  agree 
to  that  ?  .  .  .  Any  objection  ? 

[A  brooding  silence. 

Then  that’s  agreed  .  .  .  Miss  Nightingale,  will 
you  put  it  in  the  proper  form  in  the  minute 
book  ? 

[Florence  and  Elizabeth  confer  together. 

Miss  Pelt  ( turning  to  Mrs.  Calder  again)  :  .  .  . 
The  Government  has  been  disgracefully  casual 
and  slack  about  the  war. 

Mrs.  C.  :  I  hear  the  state  of  things  at  the  front 
is  a  scandal. 

Miss  Pelt  :  I  know  what  Fd  do  if  /  were  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  I’d - 

Elizabeth  ( breaking  in  again)  :  Now  we’ve  got 
to  consider  the  Lady  Superintendent’s  Report. 

All  [purring)  :  Yes.  Certainly.  Of  course,  etc. 
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Elizabeth  :  Most  of  it  we  know  about  already. 
The  most  interesting  thing  is  that  Miss  Night¬ 
ingale  has  succeeded  in  bringing  down  ex¬ 
penses  from  one  and  tenpence  to  a  shilling  a 
head  a  day. 

Lady  H.  ( making  handsome  amends)  :  Very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Most  satisfactory.  That  means  a  saving 
of  tenpence  a  head  a  day.  I — er — I  really  think 
we  ought  to  pass  a  resolution  congratulating 
the  Lady  Superintendent  on — er — this — er — this 
striking  achievement. 

Elizabeth  :  Is  that  carried  ?  {No  opposition.)  I 
will  enter  that  on  the  minutes. 

Florence  {protesting)  :  Before  you  do  that  you 
really  ought  to  investigate  the  report.  For  all 
you  know  I  may  have  effected  the  economies 
by  starving  the  patients. 

Lady  G.  {condescendingly)  :  You  see  we  know 
you,  Miss  Nightingale. 

[Elizabeth  Herbert  continues  her  labours. 

Mrs.  G.  {to  Miss  Pelt)  :  .  .  .  Poor  Lady  S win- 
ford  has  lost  her  boy,  you  know. 

Miss  Pelt  :  Killed  ? 

Mrs.  C.  :  Died  of  wounds. 

Miss  Pelt  :  And  young  Captain  Fairmile  has 
been  killed.  And  both  the  Lennoxes  are 
wounded.  The  casualties  at  the  Alma  were  ter¬ 
rible.  Butchery  !  The  sick  are  in  a  dreadful 
state.  .  .  .  They  ought  to  send  out  nurses. 

Mrs.  G.  :  They  say  Raglan’s  no  good  at  all  in 
command. 

Miss  Pelt  :  Really  ?  He  ought  to  be.  Why  he 
was  A.D.G.  to  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo  1 
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.Elizabeth  :  .  .  .  Our  last  item  is  not  on  the 
paper.  It  is  proposed  to  allow  the  Lady  Super¬ 
intendent  fifty  pounds  a  month  to  be  spent  on 
the  Institute.  It  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Finance  Gommittee.  And - 

Florence  :  But,  please  !  It  has  not  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  me  and  couldn’t  be  sanctioned  by 
me.  It  is  unnecessary.  I’ve  ample  means  of  my 
own  to  meet  any  unexpected  calls. 

Lady  H.  :  But  why  should  you  spend  your 
money  ? 

Florence  :  Why  should  we  spend  other 
people’s  money  ?  Besides,  this  isn’t  the  time.  If 
there’s  money  to  spare  why  not  give  it  to  the 
funds  for  the  wounded  in  the  Crimea  ? 

Elizabeth  ( unenthusiastic )  :  Oh,  but  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  ample  resources. 

Florence  :  Yes,  but  will  it  use  them  ? 

Elizabeth  :  Are  you  taking  sides  .  .  .  with  the 
newspapers  ? 

Florence  :  Certainly  not.  But - 

Miss  Pelt  ( interrupting )  :  Well,  I  am.  Of  course 
I  quite  understand,  Mrs.  Flerbert,  that  with  Mr. 
Flerbert’s  position  at  the  War  Office  you  are  in 
a  difficulty.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  war  is  being 
scandalously  mismanaged - 

Elizabeth  {with  admirable  control)  :  That  isn’t 
the  point,  Miss  Pelt.  The  question  is  whether 
this  Institute  ought  to  subscribe  to  the  Relief 
Funds.  That  is  Miss  Nightingale’s  proposal. 

Florence  :  Not  at  all.  The  Committee  pro¬ 
poses  to  spend  unnecessary  sums  on  this  In¬ 
stitute.  I  say  don’t — but  if  you  must  spend 
money  spend  it  on  the  wounded  soldiers. 

Miss  Pelt  :  Well,  I’ll  make  the  proposal. 
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Elizabeth  ( sweetly )  :  It  wouldn’t  be  in  order, 
I’m  afraid.  It  wants  notice.  The  question  is  that 
the  other  proposal  be  withdrawn.  Is  that  agreed  ? 

[No  opposition. 

Then  that  is  all  for  to-day. 

[Polite  murmurs  of  farewell  as  the  others  leave 
Elizabeth  and  Florence  together. 

Florence  :  Will  you  sign  the  minute  book  ? 

Elizabeth  (as  she  does  so)  :  Flo,  how  could  you 
take  sides  against  Sidney  ? 

Florence  :  Liz,  dear,  do  be  reasonable.  No¬ 
body  supposes  the  muddle  in  the  Crimea  is 
Sidney’s  fault. 

Elizabeth  :  He’s  the  responsible  Minister. 

Florence  :  No.  It’s  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
And  of  course  really  it’s  the  medical  department 
of  the  War  Office. 

Elizabeth  :  It’s  so  easy  to  criticise  ! 

Florence  :  I  know.  I  don’t  want  to  criticise. 
I  want  to  do  something. 

Elizabeth  (good-naturedly)  :  Florence,  dear  ! 
What  could  you  do  ? 

Florence  :  Nurse. 

Elizabeth  :  Nurses  aren’t  allowed  in  the  army. 

Florence  :  Well  .  .  .  Lady  Maria  Forester  wants 
me  to  organise  a  small  party  of  nurses.  She  and 
I  are  providing  the  money.  We  shall  be  no 
expense  to  the  country. 

Elizabeth  :  Do  you  mean  you’re  going  to 
desert  us  here  ?  Oh,  Flo  darling,  you  know  your 
mother’s  right.  You  are  a  bit  unpractical. 

Florence  :  I  can’t  go  if  you  hold  me  here,  of 
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course.  Indeed  it  must  be  something  more  than 
mere  consent.  Otherwise  I’m  tied  ...  I  couldn’t 
raise  it  this  morning  because  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  first. 

Elizabeth  :  Of  course.  I  know  .  .  .  Flo  darling, 
it’s  splendid  of  you.  But  you  can’t  just  arrive  in 
Scutari  with  a  pair  of  nurses  tucked  under  your 
arm.  .  .  .  And  what  about  your  people  ?  Will 
they  allow  it  ? 

Florence  :  Uncle  Sam  has  gone  to  see  them. 
.  .  .  But  I  don’t  think  I  can  let  them  interfere. 

Elizabeth  :  Dear,  if  you’ve  made  up  your  mind 
in  advance  it  isn’t  much  good  discussing  it. 

Florence  :  I  wanted  so  much  to  know  what 
Mr.  Herbert  would  think. 

Elizabeth  :  .  .  .  Sidney  ?  You  know  what 
Sidney  is.  You  know  how  he  admires  your  work. 
Of  course  he’d  say  yes  ...  I  want  to  say  yes,  too, 
Florence — only  it  all  seems  so  vague. 

Florence  :  A  thing  that  is  done  for  the  first 
time  is  apt  to  be  a  little  vague  at  the  beginning. 

Elizabeth  :  .  .  .  I’m  afraid.  I  don’t  know  why. 
It’s  a  fine  plan.  It’s  worthy  of  you — I  can’t  say 
more  .  .  .  and  yet  I’m  afraid.  ...  If  I  didn’t  love 
you  and  believe  in  you  so  much  I  should  tell 
Sidney  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Florence  :  I  wonder  why. 

Elizabeth  :  If  I  knew  that  I  should  know  what 
to  do. 

Florence  :  You  wouldn’t  let  .  .  .  your  private 
feelings  stand  in  the  way  of ...  ? 

Elizabeth  :  Oh,  yes,  I  would.  I’m  not  a  saint, 
like  you.  I’m  a  woman.  If  I  thought  it  was 
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going  to  hurt  Sidney,  I  wouldn’t  care  tuppence 
about  other  people  or  causes  or  abstractions  or 
anything. 

Florence  :  Well,  one  comfort  is  it  can’t  hurt 
Sidney — my  going  to  the  Crimea. 

Elizabeth  ( unconvinced )  :  No  ...  I  don’t  know 
whv  I  feel  so  uneasv  about  it. 

J  4 

[The  door  is  opened  and  Mrs.  Nightingale 
enters. 

Mrs.  N.  ( without  wasting  time  in  greetings )  :  Flo — - 
what  is  this  nonsense  I  hear  from  Uncle  Sam? 
It’s  impossible,  my  dear. 

Florence  :  It  isn’t  at  all  impossible. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Oh,  but,  my  dear,  it  is.  Quite,  quite 
impossible.  Good  gracious.  How  can  you  expect 
us  to  consent  to  your  going  all  through  a  war 
entirely  unprotected  ?  A  soldier’s  camp  isn’t  a 
drawing-room,  my  dear,  you  know.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Herbert,  surely  you  see  that,  don’t  you  ? 

Elizabeth  :  Yes  .  .  .  but  I’m  not  going  to 
interfere. 

Florence  :  If  they’re  good  enough  to  fight, 
they’re  good  enough  to  be  cared  for. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Well,  I  can  only  say  this.  We  can’t 
prevent  you  from  going  if  you  choose  to  go. 
But  we  can  tell  you  plainly  that  we  disapprove. 

Florence  :  Disapprove  of  a  mission  to  ease  the 
suffering  of  the  sick  and  wounded  ? 

Mrs.  N.  :  Good  gracious.  Do  you  let  yourself  be 
carried  away  by  every  newspaper  agitation  ? 

Florence  :  The  state  of  the  wounded  isn’t 
newspaper  agitation.  It’s  common  knowledge. 

Mrs.  N.  :  But — why  should  you  interfere  ? 
Are  you  a  sort  of  Messiah  ?  It  isn’t  very  modest 
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of  you,  Flo  dear.  I  don’t  know  where  you  get 
it  from.  It  makes  your  father  and  me  feel  like 
a  pair  of  ducks  who’ve  hatched  a  wild  swan. 

Florence  ( unable  to  resist  the  retort)  :  You’re  sure 
you  don’t  mean  geese,  mamma  ?  ( But  she  softens 
it  with  an  affectionate  squeeze  of  the  hand.) 

Elizabeth  (_ pained  nevertheless)  :  Flo  .  .  .  darling  ! 

Mrs.  N.  :  No,  no.  She  doesn’t  mean  that. 
That’s  only  Flo’s  fun. 

Florence  :  I  do  wish  other  people  would 
occasionally  see  things  through  my  eyes. 

Mrs.  N.  ( pleading )  :  Flo  dear,  you  must  admit 
that  your  father  and  I  have  been  very  con¬ 
siderate.  We  allowed  you  to  come  in  here  and 
your  father  gave  you  an  allowance  as  though 
you  were  a  boy.  It  isn’t  very  fair  to  reward  us 
by  asking  to  go  off  with  a  couple  of  nurses 
picked  up  from  anywhere  and  plunge  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  for  all  we  know  get  kidnapped 
and  end  in  somebody’s  seraglio.  Young  English 
girls  don’t  do  these  things. 

Florence  :  French  girls  do. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Oh,  French  ! 

Florence  :  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mrs.  N.  :  But  that’s  quite  different.  They  are 
nuns. 

Florence  :  Well,  I  suppose  a  nun  can  be  kid¬ 
napped  as  easily  as  a  hospital  nurse. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Dear,  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  be  flippant 
about  nuns  !  .  .  .  And  that’s  quite  a  different 
thing.  I  can’t  explain  why  ;  but  it  is.  Oh  ! 
You’re  so  .  .  .  unpractical,  dear. 

[A  Nurse  taps  at  the  door  and  enters . 

Florence  :  Yes  ? 
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Nurse  :  A  gentleman  has  called.  Mr.  Tremayne. 
Florence  :  I’ll  ring  when  I’m  ready. 

[The  Nurse  departs. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Now  that’s  much  more  sensible,  Flo. 
Dear  Mr.  Tremayne.  We  won’t  keep  you.  .  .  . 
Dear  me,  it’s  very  nice  of  him  after  the  way  you 
behaved  to  him. 

Florence  :  Henry  Tremayne  and  I  are  friends, 
mother. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Yes,  dear.  Well,  there’s  no  reason  why 

you  shouldn’t  go  on  being  friends  if -  (An 

eloquent  pause.)  I’m  sure  your  father  and  I  are 
great  friends.  ...  It  would  be  so  much  more 
sensible  than — well,  I  won’t  say  any  more  just 
now.  (To  Elizabeth.)  Will  you  come  with  me 
to  the  post  office  ?  I  want  some  stamps. 

Florence  :  You’ll  come  back,  Liz,  won’t  you  ? 
We’ve  some  work  here  and  I  must  talk  to  you. 

Elizabeth  :  Yes,  I’ll  come  back.  Darling,  try 
to  do  what  your  mother  wants  ! 

[ They  go. 

Florence,  at  her  desk ,  covers  her  eyes  with  her 
hand. 

Florence  (aloud)  :  .  .  .  Oh — what  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  ?  .  .  . 

[A  little  pause.  Then  wearily  uncovering  her  eyes , 
she  strikes  the  bell.  The  Nurse  enters. 

I’ll  see  Mr.  Tremayne. 

[The  Nurse  goes ,  and  returns  a  moment  later 
ushering  in  Henry  Tremayne.  Six  years  have 
hardly  changed  him. 

Come  in,  Henry.  I’m  glad  to  see  you. 

Tremayne  :  It’s  nearly  a  year.  I’ve  been  travel¬ 
ling. 
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Florence  :  Fun  !  Where  ? 

Tremayne  :  The  desert. 

Florence  :  Interesting  !  But  rather  solitary,  I 
suppose. 

Tremayne  :  One  place  is  very  like  another  when 
you’re  running  away  from  the  unattainable. 

Florence  ( with  a  touch  of  reproach)  :  Henry, 
you’re  talking  like  a  love-sick  schoolboy — and 
you  must  be  forty  years  of  age.  I’m  thirty-four, 
my  friend. 

Tremayne  :  Are  you  happy  ? 

Florence  :  I’m  busy — and  that’s  much  better. 

Tremayne  :  Florence,  I  haven’t  said  a  word  to 
you  about  marriage  since  that  night  by  the 
fountain.  You  asked  me  to  be  a  friend  and  I’ve 
tried  to  be  one  .  .  .  for  nearly  six  years. 

Florence  :  You’ve  been  very  wonderful.  Your 
letters  have  helped  me  in  every  way.  Your  visits 
have  always  brought  me  strength.  .  .  .  Henry, 
you’re  not  going  to  change  all  that  and  spoil 
our  friendship  ? 

Tremayne  :  But  I’ve  given  up  six  years  for 
your  .  .  .  vision,  as  you  call  it,  to  materialise. 
You  don’t  suggest  that  this  is  the  great  career  to 
which  you  were  called  ? 

Florence  :  Don’t  make  fun  of  it,  Henry.  It’s 
a  beginning.  And,  anyhow,  it’s  better  to  be 
working,  even  in  these  restricted  surroundings, 
than  lounging  about  London  and  yawning  and 
“  dropping  in  ”  on  other  idle  women  to  gossip 
away  the  morning  :  and  doing  crochet  and 
wasting  every  minute  of  the  day. 

Tremayne  :  I  don’t  say  not.  But  it  doesn’t  lead 
anywhere. 

Florence  :  I’m  not  so  sure.  I’m  trying  to 
arrange  to  go  out  to  the  Crimea. 
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Tremayne  :  How  ? 

Florence  :  As  a  nurse  ! 

Tremayne  :  .  .  .  But  there  aren’t  any  nurses, 
Flo  ! 

Florence  :  Well,  I  should  be  one.  And  I  think 
I  can  get  funds  to  take  out  a  couple  more. 

Tremayne  ( aghast )  :  What  ?  Privately  ? 
Florence  :  Why  not  ? 

Tremayne  :  Why  not  ?  I  never  heard  of  a  more 
hare-brained  idea.  You’d  have  no  standing.  Do 
you  suppose  the  military  authorities  are  going 
to  have  unofficial  civilians  intruding  into  their 
hospitals  ?  They  can’t  !  They’re  under  War 
Office  Regulation.  .  .  .  The  thing’s  absurd  ! 

Florence  :  We  shall  have  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Embassy. 

Tremayne  :  Yes,  at  Constantinople.  That’s  not 
the  seat  of  war. 

Florence  :  Scutari,  where  the  hospitals  are, 
is  only  a  suburb  of  Constantinople. 

Tremayne  :  But  it’s  under  military  control,  my 
dear.  The  Ambassador  has  no  power  there. 
And  if  he  has,  do  you  suppose  he’d  use  it  ? 

Florence  :  He  has  special  powers  from  the 
Government. 

Tremayne  :  But  he  can’t  override  the  military 
authorities  !  And  if  he  could,  he  wouldn’t  for  an 
unknown  woman.  I’ll  tell  you  exactly  what  he 
will  do.  Pie’ll  tell  his  wife  to  have  you  to  after¬ 
noon  tea  and  an  evening  party  or  two.  And 
everyone  will  be  charming  until  you  try  to  do 
something — and  then  everyone  will  freeze,  and 
obstacles  will  spring  up  all  round  you  and 
you’ll  find  yourself  faced  wherever  you  look 
with  a  blank  official  wall.  .  .  .  Don’t  think  of  it, 
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Florence.  You’d  only  succeed  in  branding  your¬ 
self  as  a  crank  and  a  nuisance.  Do  be  advised, 
my  dear.  Remember  I  was  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  for  three  years.  The  public  departments 
don’t  encourage  amateurs — especially  amateurs 
who  want  to  get  things  done  and  know  how  to 
do  them. 

Florence  [stubborn)  :  I  don’t  care.  I  believe  as 
firmly  as  ever  in  my  call  to  service. 

Tremayne  :  There  are  people  who  believe  the 
earth  is  flat,  and  obstinately  persist  in  doing  so 
in  spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary.  .  .  . 

Florence  :  Henry,  you  don’t  doubt  me  ? 

Tremayne  :  Just  consider.  You’ve  spent  all 
your  youth  chasing  shadows.  You’ve  hunted 
yourself  from  hospital  to  hospital.  And  what 
have  you  achieved  ? 

Florence  :  Knowledge. 

Tremayne  :  Ah,  but  you  can’t  pretend  that 
there  aren’t  hundreds  of  women  just  as  capable 
as  you  of  running  this  place. 

Florence  :  This  isn’t  my  real  work.  It’s  only  a 
stepping-stone. 

Tremayne  :  Well,  make  it  one.  And  let  me  help 
you  ? 

Florence  :  How  ? 

Tremayne  :  I’ll  tell  you.  Choose  your  site.  I’ll 
build  and  endow  a  small  hospital  for  you.  An 
English  Kaiserswerth  ;  like  the  place  you  went 
to  in  Germany.  That  would  realise  your  dreams. 
And  we’ll  do  it  together.  Honestly.  I’ll  work  it 
out  with  you  stone  by  stone.  You  shall  be  head 
of  the  whole  thing,  and  we’ll  devote  our  two 
lives  to  the  work. 

Florence  :  But,  Henry,  you  can’t  do  work  like 
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mine  as  the  spare  time  occupation  of  a  married 
woman  ! 

Tremayne  :  I  sometimes  wonder  if  you’ve  any 
feelings  at  all  ! 

Florence  :  Do  you  ?  Is  that  quite  fair  ? 

Tremayne  :  You  meet  everything  I  say  with 
such  beautifully  rounded  excuses. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Do  you  think  it’s  easy  for  me  to 
say  “  No  ”  ?  Do  you  imagine  I  don’t  suffer  ? 
Can’t  you  realise — oh,  what’s  the  good  of  trying 
to  make  men  understand  ? 

Tremayne  :  Please,  Florence!  I’ve  always  known 
you’re  a  saint. 

Florence  ( harshly )  :  Saint  !  A  tortured  ascetic  ! 
The  world’s  idea  of  holiness.  That’s  your  idea 
about  me  ! 

Tremayne  :  Not  tortured,  my  dear. 

Florence  :  Why  not  ?  Do  you  suppose  it  isn’t 
torture  to  have  a  passional  nature  and  be  un¬ 
able  to  appease  it  ?  But  you  can’t,  Henry  ! 
You’ve  got  to  choose.  If  you  let  sex  blur  your 
mind — good-bye  to  any  work  that’s  worth 
doing.  Oh,  my  God,  it’s  difficult  !  .  .  .  I’m 
talking  like  someone  .  .  .  not  quite  nice. 

Tremayne  :  Darling — I  don’t  know  what  to  say. 
I  don’t  want  to  over-persuade  you — but - 

Florence  :  I  shan’t  let  you  do  that,  Henry. 

Tremayne  :  Are  you  so  sure  of  yourself? 

Florence  :  Perfectly.  You  don’t  think  I  could 
discuss  all  this  if  I  wasn’t. 

Tremayne  :  .  .  .  Well,  don’t  dismiss  my  idea  off¬ 
hand.  Take  a  little  time  to  think.  Your  parents 
will  be  happy.  You’ll  be  happy.  I’ll  be  happy. 

Florence  :  What  about  the  wounded  in  the 
Crimea  ?  Do  you  suppose  they’ll  be  happy  ? 
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Tremayne  ( impatiently )  :  But  the  Government 
will  deal  with  that.  It’s  their  job,  not  yours. 

Florence  :  Everyone  says  so.  But  the  wounded 
continue  to  die  of  neglect. 

Tremayne  :  Florence,  what  earthly  good  do  you 
suppose  one  woman  could  do  out  there  in  the 
turmoil  of  a  war  ?  These  things  are  inseparable 
from  war.  The  soldiers  tell  you  that  themselves. 
As  for  you  trying  to  grapple  with  a  thing  that 
size — it’s  like  trying  to  cleanse  the  Augean 
stable  with  a  feather  duster. 

Florence  :  Faith  can  do  bigger  things  than  that. 
I  believe  that  my  hour  has  struck  and  that  my 
appointed  work  is  ready  .  .  . 

Tremayne  ( despairingly )  :  Well,  if  you  must  run 
your  head  against  a  wall  .  .  .  How  are  you  going 
to  begin,  dear  ? 

Florence  {simply)  :  I  shall  be  shown  the  way. 

[A  tap  on  the  door .  The  Nurse  looks  in. 

What  is  it  ? 

Nurse  :  I’m  sorry  to  disturb  you.  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  is  here  with  two  other  gentlemen.  It’s 
urgent. 

Florence  {coming  to  earth)  :  .  .  .  I  must  see  them, 
Henry.  His  wife’s  on  my  committee  here.  He 
takes  a  great  interest.  I  suppose  it’s  the  new 
House  Surgeon.  .  .  .  Bring  them  in. 

[The  Nurse  departs. 

Tremayne  :  I’ll  go  then.  Will  you  think  over 
my  hospital  scheme  ? 

Florence  :  No,  Henry.  .  .  .  I’m  sorry. 

Tremayne  :  Good-bye  !  .  .  .  I  don’t  suppose  I 
shall  see  you  .  .  .  for  a  long  time. 

Florence  :  Are  you  going  away  again  ? 
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Tremayne  :  Yes. 

Florence  :  Travelling? 

Tremayne  :  In  a  sense. 

Florence  ( apprehensively )  :  .  .  .  What  is  it, 
Henry  ?  You’re  not - ? 

[But  before  she  can  finish  her  sentence  the  door  has 
been  thrown  open  and  her  visitors  are  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Herbert  .  .  .  Lord  Palmerston  !  .  .  . 

[In  the  interchange  of  greetings  Tremayne  un¬ 
obtrusively  takes  himself  away. 

Herbert  and  Palmerston  we  already  know.  Six 
years  have  aged  the  latter  without  affecting  his  robust 
look  of  health.  Tou  would  hardly  guess  him  for 
seventy — the  less  inasmuch  as  the  glossy  bloom  of  his 
whiskers  lends  support  to  the  current  rumour  that  they 
are  dyed.  Herbert  is  thin  and  haggard.  The  strain 
of  office  is  already  beginning  to  tell  on  an  indifferent 
constitution.  Their  companion  is  a  bland  middle-aged 
man — unmistakably  an  official. 

Palmerston  :  I’m  glad  to  see  you’ve  persevered 
in  your  ambition. 

Florence  :  Oh,  yes.  We  work  hard  here.  Don’t 
we,  Mr.  Herbert  ? 

Herbert  :  Liz  is  never  tired  of  singing  your 
praises. 

Florence  (warmly)  :  She  makes  the  work 
possible.  From  committees  and  charitable  busy- 
bodies,  Good  Lord  deliver  us  ! 

Palmerston  [keenly)  :  But  you  don’t  quarrel 
with  the  committees,  I  hope  ? 

Florence  :  No,  I  manage  them.  Mix  in  a 
committee  room  with  a  seasoning  of  statistics. 
Add  expert  opinion  to  taste.  Stir  in  a  little 
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common  sense.  Simmer  for  a  few  hours  .  .  .  and 
leave  it  to  set  in  a  cool  place. 

Palmerston  :  H’m  !  Sounds  rather  like  the 
Cabinet.  Especially  the  simmering  part.  [To 
Herbert)  Yes.  She  knows  how  to  get  things 
done. 

Florence:  Have  you  come  to  inspect  ? 

Herbert  :  No.  We  want  to  talk  to  you. 

Palmerston  :  Plave  you  been  following  events  in 
the  war  ? 

Florence  :  In  the  newspapers.  Yes. 

Palmerston  :  You’ve  read  the  articles  in  The 
Times  ? 

Florence  :  Yes.  I  suppose  they’re  exaggerated  ? 

Palmerston  :  Well,  I’m  not  so  sure.  They  must 
have  a  foundation. 

Florence  :  Why  don’t  we  send  out  nurses  ?  The 
French  have  them.  My  old  friends  the  Soeurs  de 
Charite  from  Paris  have  all  gone  out. 

Herbert  :  That’s  the  point. 

Florence  :  I’ve  heard  from  Lady  Maria 
Forester — a  suggestion  that  she  and  I  should  do 
something.  I  think  you  know  about  it,  Lord 
Palmerston.  You  were  going  to  write  to  the 
Ambassador,  she  said. 

Palmerston  :  I  said  I’d  get  Lord  Clarendon  to 
write  !  But  perhaps  that  won’t  be  necessary-  I 
don’t  really  think  Lady  Maria’s  plan  is  feasible. 

Florence  :  Everyone  talks  about  what  is  “  feas¬ 
ible.”  And  meanwhile  the  wounded  are  dying 
of  exposure. 

Herbert  :  Wait. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  But  is  the  Government  to  do 
nothing  ? 
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Herbert  :  By  no  means.  ...  I  ought  to  explain 
that  this  gentleman  with  us  is  Dr.  Andrew 
Smith,  the  Director  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department. 

Florence  :  Oh,  yes.  How  do  you  do  ? 

Smith  :  .  .  .  d’you  do  ? 

Herbert  :  The  Government  has  decided  that 
this  question  ought  not  to  be  left  to  private 
generosity  and  initiative.  It  is  an  innovation  in 
the  Army,  but  we  intend  to  organise  and  send 
out  a  corps  of  nurses  to  the  base  hospitals. 

Florence  :  That’s  a  fine  decision. 

Herbert  :  Of  course  the  difficulties  are  enor¬ 
mous  because  everything  has  to  be  improvised. 
We  want  your  help.  Dr.  Smith  will  give  you  the 
details. 

Florence  :  Yes,  of  course.  You  want  me  to 
advise  you  where  to  look  for  the  nurses. 

Palmerston  :  No.  The  standard  of  general 
knowledge  in  the  Cabinet  admittedly  is  not 
high  ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves  we  know  where  to 
look  for  the  nurses.  What  we  don’t  know  where 
to  find — if  you  won’t  help  us — is  a  creative 
organising  brain  that  will  get  results. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  What  ? 

Herbert  :  We  want  a  woman  of  great  experi¬ 
ence,  proved  character  and  the  highest  attain¬ 
ments,  to  go  out  with  the  nurses  to  the  seat  of 
war — take  them  out,  in  fact,  and  reorganise  the 
whole  hospital  administration. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Me  ? 

Palmerston  :  Yes,  you.  .  .  .  What  do  you  say  ? 

Smith  ( cutting  in  before  she  can  reply )  :  It’s  a  task 
not  to  be  undertaken  lightly.  Where  the  Medical 
Staff  and  resources  of  the  War  Office  have — er 
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— encountered  difficulties — a  woman  can  hardly 
hope  to  do  very  much. 

Florence  :  If  she  sets  out  in  that  spirit  she  can’t 
hope  to  do  anything  ! 

Herbert  ( defending  his  subordinate )  :  Dr.  Smith  is 
quite  right  in  pointing  out  the  difficulties. 

Florence  :  But  surely  wrong  in  lying  down  to 
them. 

Palmerston  :  Entirely  wrong.  .  .  .  The  situation, 
Miss  Nightingale,  is  this.  Let  us  be  perfectly 
frank.  The  war  has  been  muddled.  England  for 
some  reason  always  muddles  at  the  beginning  of 
a  war.  It’s  no  good  looking  for  scapegoats.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  set  matters  straight.  There  are 
many  problems  ;  but  Herbert  and  I  have 
decided  that  the  most  important  thing  to  do  is 
to  check  the  appalling  wastage  in  the  Army.  It 
means  a  good  deal  more  than  mere  nursing.  It 
means  testing  the  whole  medical  and  commis¬ 
sariat  system  with  a  fresh  vigorous  mind  already 
experienced  in  hospital  management.  Herbert 
wants  you,  and  I  agree  ;  and  what  we  say  will 
go  in  the  Cabinet.  .  .  .  ( roundly )  Will  you  do  it  ? 

Florence  :  You’re  sure,  both  of  you,  that  you 
wish  me  to  do  this — whatever  I  may  discover, 
whatever  I  may  advocate,  whatever  I  may 
demand.  And  I  am  to  have  complete  control  of 
the  nurses  ? 

Smith  ( uneasily )  :  Oh — er — I  presume  it  will  be 
mainly  an  advisory  position.  Of  course  the 
existing  control  of  the  Senior  Medical  Direc¬ 
tors — 

Palmerston  ( impatiently )  :  Dr.  Smith,  you’re 
wasting  time. 

Florence  :  But  this  is  crucial.  Who  is  to  be  in 
charge  ?  What  is  my  position  ? 


Herbert  :  You  will  be  responsible  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  you  will  communicate  direct 
with  him.  But  of  course  Lord  Raglan  is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  you  must  work  in  co¬ 
operation  with  his  medical  officers. 

Florence  :  Naturally.  But  the  nurses  ? 

Palmerston  :  Completely  under  your  control. 

.  .  .  And,  now  may  we  have  our  answer  ? 

[ The  door  is  opened  without  knocking.  Mrs. 
Nightingale  and  Elizabeth  return. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  .  .  .  My  dear 
Lord  Palmerston — —  How  nice  to  see  you.  And 
Mr.  Herbert.  Dear  me. 

Herbert  ( presenting  Dr.  Smith)  :  Dr.  Smith. 
Mrs.  Nightingale.  .  .  .  Of  course  you  know  my 
wife. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  ought  to  ask  my 
mother,  Lord  Palmerston. 

Mrs.  N.  {indifferently)  :  What’s  this,  Flo  ?  Is  it  a 
party  ? 

Florence  {grimly)  :  I  suppose  it  might  be  called 
a  party. 

Mrs.  N.  {puzzled)  :  Well  .  .  .  it’s  very  dutiful  of 
you,  dear.  But  I  think  you’re  old  enough  to 
decide  a  little  matter  like  that  for  yourself. 

Palmerston  :  Herbert,  you’d  better  explain. 

Herbert  :  Mrs.  Nightingale,  the  Government 
wants  Florence  to  go  to  the  Crimea  and  take 
charge  of  the  hospitals. 

Mrs.  N.  :  To  go  to  the  war.  Florence.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Palmerston  :  Yes.  The  Cabinet.  We’re  here 
officially. 

Mrs.  N.  :  But  .  .  .  can  she  do  it  ? 
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Herbert  :  There  is  no  one  else  in  the  world 
who  can. 

Elizabeth  ( echoing  under  her  breath)  :  No  one  else 
in  the  world  .  .  . 

[A  little  pause. 

Mrs.  N.  {to  her  daughter — quite  incoherent)  :  My 
dear,  I’m  afraid  you’re  right.  I  did  mean  geese 
after  all.  .  .  .  We’ve  been  so  very,  very  foolish 
about  you,  and  I’m  so  proud,  my  dear,  that  I 
don’t  know  how  to  thank  God  .  .  . 

[The  old  lady  can't  manage  any  more. 

Florence  {running  to  her)  :  Mother — darling  .  .  . 

[A  little  pause. 

{Simply)  Gentlemen  ...  I  will  do  what  you  want. 
THE  curtain  falls 


scene  IV 

Scene  :  A  small  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Sister's  Tower ,  Barrack  Hospital ,  Scutari. 

A  winter  afternoon ,  raw  and  dismal. 

Selina  Bracebridge  is  at  work  with  her  staff 
accounts  at  a  small  table.  Corporal  Jones  {hos¬ 
pital  orderly  corporal)  is  feverishly  unpacking  and 
sorting  woollen  clothing  from  a  great  parcel. 

It  is  a  busy  day.  Two  hospital  ships  have  been  dis¬ 
charging  wounded  since  early  morning.  The  heavy 
curtains  separating  the  room  from  the  main  kitchen 
behind  it  are  wrenched  aside  from  time  to  time  to 
give  admittance  to  those  who  have  business  with  the 
Lady-in-Chief. 

A  harassed  Army  Surgeon  hurries  in.  He  pauses 
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on  the  threshold  on  seeing  that  Miss  Nightingale 
is  absent. 

Surgeon  :  Oh  .  .  .  where’s  the  Lady-in-Chief, 
Mrs.  Bracebridge  ? 

Selina  {grimly)  :  Gone  down  to  the  purveyor’s 
stores  to  try  and  squeeze  a  few  blankets  out  of 
him  for  this  rush  of  wounded  to-day. 

Surgeon  :  It’s  really  scandalous.  I  can’t  get  the 
simplest  medical  requisites.  They  seem  to  think 
in  England  that  all  you  need  in  a  military  hos¬ 
pital  are  packets  of  Epsom  salts.  .  .  . 

Corporal  {at  his  counting)  :  .  .  .  an’  five’s  forty- 
eight  .  .  .  an’  two’s  fifty.  {He  pauses  to  tie  them 
in  a  bundle ,  adding  cheerfully  as  he  does)  See, 
you’re  noo  to  all  this,  sir,  beggin’  your  pardon. 
You  only  bin  out  a  munf. 

Surgeon  {sharply)  :  New  to  it  ?  I  am  !  But  it 
doesn’t  take  a  month  to  detect  inefficiency. 

Corporal  {under  his  breath ,  resuming  his  work)  : 
Inefficiency.  Civilians  in  uniform  !  Wot’s  a 
civilian  know  about  the  Army  ? 

Surgeon  :  .  .  .  What’s  that  ? 

Corporal  :  Nuthin’,  sir,  nuthin’  !  I  was  only 
sayin’  that  naturally  civilians  see  things  from 
another  point  of  view  like.  You  are  a  civilian, 
sir,  ain’t  you,  beggin’  your  pardon  ? 

Surgeon  :  I  don’t  want  any  impudence  from 
you  ! 

Corporal  {meekly)  :  No,  sir. 

Surgeon  {to  Mrs.  Bracebridge)  :  We’ve  runout 
of  bandages  again.  There’s  no  lint— practically 
no  antiseptics.  None  of  the  new  patients  have 
any  kit  at  all.  They  were  made  to  dump  their 
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kit  in  Bulgaria,  if  you  please.  They’ve  no  spoons 
and  forks,  no  shirts,  no  socks — nothing  but  the 
things  they’re  wearing.  Almost  every  other  case 
has  got  gangrene.  They’ve  all  got  dysentery. 
The  thing’s  chaos.  ...  [To  the  Orderly)  Hullo 
— shirts  !  I  want  those. 

Corporal  ( aggrieved )  :  Steady  on,  sir,  steady  on, 
please.  The  numbers  on  the  packages  is  all 
wrong.  I  got  to  check  them  through  first. ...  {To 
Mrs.  Bragebridge)  ’Ere’s  another  one  short, 
Mrs.  Bracebridge.  That’s  the  fourth. 

Surgeon  :  Never  mind  about  that.  How  many 
have  you  counted  ? 

Corporal  :  One-eight-seven.  Ought  to  ’ave 
been  two  ’undred. 

Surgeon  {to  Mrs.  Bragebridge)  :  Let  me  have 
fifty  of  those  for  “  B  ”  Ward. 

Selina  :  Just  make  out  a  receipt  and  certify  that 
you  can’t  get  them  out  of  Ordnance  store. 

Surgeon  {as  he  writes)  :  Out  of  store  ?  As  if  any¬ 
one  ever  got  anything  out  of  the  Ordnance.  I 
believe  that  wretched  purveyor  sends  all  his 
supplies  secretly  back  to  England  to  curry 
favour  with  the  Treasury.  .  .  .  I’ll  send  an 
orderly  in  to  collect  these  shirts.  Where  did 
they  come  from  ? 

Selina  :  We  buy  them  in  Pera.  An  old  villain 
of  a  Turk  who  always  delivers  short.  That’s 
why  we  check  them. 

Surgeon  {hungrily)  :  You  haven’t  got  any  dress¬ 
ings,  I  suppose  ?  These  wounds  are  in  a  fearful 
state. 

Selina  {going  to  a  cupboard)  :  I’ll  see.  {She  pro¬ 
duces  some  packages  in  blue  paper.) 

Surgeon  {ecstatic)  :  Carbolised  lint,  by  all  that’s 
jEsculapian  !  Really  Miss  Nightingale  is  a 
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genius.  She  ought  to  have  a  public  monument. 
I  mean  it  seriously. 

Selina  :  The  Surgeon-General  doesn’t  think  so. 

Surgeon  :  The  Surgeon-General  is  a  buffoon. 
He  doesn’t  have  to  work.  He  only  writes  ten- 
dencious  reports  and  devises  preposterous  forms 
to  be  filled  in  by  over-driven  doctors.  Medicine 
played  as  a  parlour  game.  Bah  ! 

[He  hurries  away  with  his  treasures. 

Corporal  ( counting  aloud)  :  Four — seven — ten 
.  .  .  an’  five’s  fifteen — seventeen — eighteen — 

nineteen -  ’Ullo  !  These  isn’t  flannel  shirts. 

These  is  cotton. 

Selina  :  Well — make  a  note  of  it. 

Corporal  (as  he  does  so)  :  Blowed  if  I  know 
which  is  worse  ;  the  purveyor  ’oo  pretends  ’e 
ain’t  never  got  nothing  you  want  and  then  finds 
’e  ’as  w’en  it’s  too  late — or  this  ’ere  old  Abdul 
in  the  Turkish  bazaar  ’oo  pretends  ’e’s  got  every¬ 
thing  whether  ’e  ’as  it  or  not,  and  when  you’ve 
paid  for  it  just  sends  along  anythink  ’e  ’appens 
to  put  ’is  ’ands  on. 

[  The  curtains  are  parted ,  admitting  a  flushed , 
agitated  staff  nurse. 

Selina  :  Yes,  Mrs.  Williams  ! 

Mrs.  Williams  :  Two  hundred  and  seventy  extra 
diets  of  arrowroot  ordered.  Where’s  it  to  come 
from  ? 

Selina  :  Have  you  requisitioned  ? 

Mrs.  W.  :  Here’s  the  reply  ( handing  a  printed  form 
with  a  note  scribbled  across  it).  “  Regret  no  arrow- 
root  available.”  From  the  purveyor. 

Corporal  :  That’s  because  the  medical  stores 
is  hall  packed  under  the  shells  and  cartridges 
in  these  ’ere  transports.  Anybody’d  think  the 
War  Orfice  himagined  as  you  cured  a  man’s 
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wounds  with  gunpowder  poultices  an’  loaded 
the  guns  with  port  wine  and  preserved  eggs. 

Selina  ( warmly )  :  It’s  nothing  to  joke  about. 

Corporal  :  Bless  my  soul,  mum — if  you  takes 
the  British  War  Orfice  serious  you’ll  precious 
soon  die  of  a  broken  ’eart  an’  a  sick  ’eadache, 
you  will. 

Selina  :  They’re  doing  everything  they  can. 
Mr.  Herbert  told  us  so  himself  before  we  left. 
He  promised  in  the  name  of  the  Government. 

Corporal  :  Yes,  mum.  That’s  where  you  goes 
wrong,  see  ?  ’Oo’s  Mister  ’Erbert  to  the  ser¬ 
geant  wot  ’as  the  issuing  of  the  stores  ?  All  ’e 
cares  about  is  the  purveyor  an’  the  military 
orficer.  All  they  care  about  is  the  Treasury  and 
the  War  Orfice.  See,  mum,  you  ladies  is  noo  to 
all  this.  It  takes  a  man  wot’s  been  all  ’is  life  in 
the  Army  to  understand  wotter-meanter-say 
the  ’Igher  Arky  of  the  Army  so-ter-speak.  See, 
in  the  War  Orfice  you’re  permanent  an’  in  the 
Governmint  you  comes  and  goes.  Well,  them 
as  is  permanent  natural  enough  ’olds  together 
with  them  as  is  permanent — an’  o’  course  if 
one  of  them  is  persuaded  by  a  civilian  like  this 
’ere  Mr.  ’Erbert  into  sayin’  somethin’  wot  the 
War  Orfice  don’t  strictly  approve  of  like,  why 
it’s  up  to  the  next  man  ter  get  ’im  out  of  it  in 
the  way  of  hinterpretation  so-ter-speak. 

Selina  :  Well,  that  doesn’t  help  us  to  get  the 
arrowroot.  .  .  .  We’ve  got  a  little  in  the  store 
cupboard,  but  Miss  Nightingale  wants  that 
kept  as  a  reserve  for  the  very  serious  cases.  What 
about  eggs,  Mrs.  Williams  ?  I  can  manage  some 
eggs. 

Mrs.  W.  :  You  see,  there’s  so  many  that  can’t 
keep  the  eggs  down. 

Selina  :  Oh,  dear.  .  .  .  Corporal  Jones,  don’t 
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you  think  it’s  possible  that  wretched  purveyor 
has  got  some  arrowroot  somewhere  about  in 
his  stores  ?  He  doesn’t  know  himself  what  he’s 
got.  I  found  ninety  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime 
only  the  other  day— and  he’d  just  sworn  there 
wasn’t  a  pinch  in  the  place. 

Corporal  :  Well,  mum,  I  ’appen  to  know  there 
is  arrowroot  in  the  stores,  an’  there’s  a  ’ole  lot 
more  down  in  the  Turkish  customs  ’ouse.  But 
you  see  the  purveyor  can’t  unpack  wot’s  in  ’is 
stores,  until  ’e’s  ’ad  a  Board  ter  sit  on  it — becos 
’e’s  responsible  for  the  value  if  he  does.  An’ 
there  won’t  be  a  board  sittin’  till  next  week. 
An’  as  for  the  stuff  in  the  Turkish  customs  ’ouse, 
well  that  might  as  well  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  becos  nothing  comes  out  of  there  an’ 
never  will. 

Selina  :  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  Aren’t  men  like 
children  ?  Does  anyone  realise  there’s  a  war  on  ? 
I’ll  try  to  get  something  for  you. 

Mrs.  W.  :  All  right.  But  what  about - 

[  Their  colloquy  is  interrupted  by  voices  approaching 
along  the  corridor. 

Florence  ( outside )  :  No,  no.  We’ll  settle  it  now, 
please.  (She  appears  in  the  doorway.)  Come  in, 
Mr.  Bamford. 

[Bamford,  the  purveyor  to  the  Forces  at  Scutari , 
is  a  harassed  fat  elderly  man  with  an  air  of  grievance. 

He  follows  reluctantly. 

Sit  down.  .  .  .  Selina,  I  want  the  stock  accounts 
showing  what  I’ve  supplied  to  the  hospital. 

Selina  (bringing  books  from  the  cupboard)  :  Here 
they  are. 

Bamford  ( trying  to  bluster)  :  But  this  is  nothing 
to  do  with  me,  Miss  Nightingale.  If  you  choose 
to  expend  private  funds  instead  of  coming  to 
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my  store  you  can’t  expect  a  refund  from  the 
Treasury. 

Florence  ( quelling  him  with  her  eye)  :  When  I 
suggest  a  refund  it  will  be  time  enough  for  you 
to  talk  about  it.  And  as  for  your  store — do  you 
know  how  much  Fve  had  from  your  store  since 
I  came  here  ?  Nothing  !  No,  wait.  We  had  two 
hundred  hospital  gowns  last  month.  Do  you 
know  how  much  Fve  applied  for  ?  Look  at 
that  list.  “  Not  in  store.”  “  Not  in  store.”  “  Not 
in  store.”  Those  are  your  clerk’s  initials,  aren’t 
they  ? 

Bamford  [sulkily]  :  .  .  .  Well  ? 

Florence  :  Do  you  know  how  many  articles 
were  washed  in  this  hospital  in  the  month  be¬ 
fore  my  arrival  ?  .  .  .  Six  !  That’s  your  busi¬ 
ness,  isn’t  it  ? 

Bamford  ( muttering )  :  The  contractor  let  me 
down. 

Florence  :  Then  you  didn’t  supervise  him. 
I’m  using  the  same  contractor. 

Bamford  ( on  his  dignity)  :  Fve  other  things  to 
do  besides  watching  washerwomen  do  their 
work. 

Florence  :  Pity  you  don’t  do  some  of  them. 
You’re  supposed  to  purvey  this  hospital.  Do 
you  know  how  much  Fve  supplied  myself  out 
of  my  private  funds  ?  Eleven  thousand  shirts. 
Over  seven  thousand  knives,  forks  and  spoons. 
A  couple  of  thousand  Turkish  dressing-gowns. 
Look  at  this  full  account.  Look  at  the  list  of 
medical  comforts.  .  .  .  Now  look  at  this.  Here’s 
your  own  return  dated  January  i  st,  that’s  two 
months  ago,  obtained  by  me  before  I  sent  out 
and  brought  the  things  myself  for  distribution 
to  the  patients.  Tin  plates — none.  Candlesticks, 
none.  Drinking-cups,  none.  Knives,  forks  and 
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spoons,  none.  Bolsters,  none.  Slippers,  none. 
Flannel  shirts,  none,  Socks,  pairs,  none.  .  .  . 
Night-caps — a  few.  For  the  old  women  in 
trousers,  I  suppose  ! 

Bamford  ( whining )  :  You  don’t  make  allowances 
for  our  position.  You  forget  we  had  a  ship  sunk 
in  the  hurricane. 

Florence  :  Fve  heard  of  nothing  but  that 
wretched  ship  as  an  excuse  for  mismanagement 
ever  since  I  came  out.  One  might  really  think 
that  the  entire  resources  of  Great  Britain  went 
down  with  her.  The  Prince  was  sunk  on  the 
fourteenth  of  November.  That  gave  you  six 
weeks  to  replace  the  supplies.  Or  you  could  have 
done  it  locally. 

Bamford  :  I  can’t  get  these  things  locally. 

Florence  :  My  good  sir,  if  I  can  you  can. 

Bamford  ( grumbling )  :  They’re  not  the  regula¬ 
tion  pattern. 

Florence  :  I  see.  The  patients  are  to  tear  their 
food  with  their  fingers  and  drink  out  of  their 
hats  until  you  can  obtain  the  regulation  issue. 

Bamford  ( pouncing  on  her  words)  :  Ah— but  in 
any  case  they  can’t  have  new  mess  utensils  ! 
They’ve  got  their  necessaries  in  their  kit.  They’re 
supposed  to  bring  those  into  hospital  when  they 
come. 

Florence  :  But  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
the  kits  were  all  dumped  in  Bulgaria,  before  the 
Army  moved  to  the  Crimea. 

Bamford  :  Then  they  must  get  this  replacement 
regimentally. 

Florence  :  But  how  can  they  when  they’re  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  their  battalions  ? 

Bamford  [firmly)  :  I  can’t  make  a  second  issue. 
It’s  against  the  War  Office  warrant. 
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Florence  :  Mr.  Bamford,  you’ll  live  to  be 
ashamed  of  your  attitude  to  this  question. 

Bamford  :  Ashamed  ?  What’s  there  to  be 
ashamed  of?  Fm  only  doing  my  duty.  All  the 
other  purveyors  administer  their  departments 
just  as  I  do. 

Florence  :  Then  can  anyone  wonder  that  the 
British  Army  in  the  Crimea  is  wasting  away 
before  the  eyes  of  its  Commander  ?  Everywhere 
the  story  is  the  same.  Stupidity,  incompetence, 
disease  and  filth.  Those  are  the  enemies  of 
England  !  Not  the  Russians  ! 

Bamford  :  Oh,  come,  Miss  Nightingale.  Not 
filth  ! 

Florence  :  Filth,  Mr.  Bamford.  When  I  got 
here  four  months  ago  there  wasn’t  a  broom  in 
the  place  or  a  scrubbing-brush  or  a  cake  of  soap. 

.  .  .  Now  you  know  that’s  true  ;  because  the 
first  thing  I  signed  when  I  arrived  was  a  re¬ 
quisition  for  buckets,  scrubbing-brushes  and 
soap,  and  you  couldn’t  or  wouldn’t  supply  them. 

Bamford  :  Not  wouldn’t,  Miss  Nightingale. 

Florence  :  Yes,  wouldn’t.  I  saw  buckets  and 
soap  in  your  store  before  I  sent  to  the  bazaar 
and  bought  them. 

Bamford  :  Yes,  but,  Miss  Nightingale,  those 
hadn’t  been  passed  by  a  Board  of  Survey.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  what  the  regulations  are. 
You  know  Government  stores  have  got  to  be 
kept  intact  until  a  Board  can  sit. 

Florence  :  Even  if  people  are  dying  of  infection. 

Bamford  :  Well,  it’s  the  regulation,  you  see. 

Florence  :  What  do  you  honestly  think  of  such 
rules — that  condemn  sick  people  to  death  ? 

Bamford  ( cautiously )  :  It’s  not  for  me  to  criticise 
the  War  Office  regulations. 
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Florence  :  No,  but  it  is  for  you  to  interpret 
them  with  common  sense.  .  .  .  Yesterday  Dr. 
Ames  requisitioned  for  extra  fuel.  His  ward  is 
very  exposed.  You  refused  and  I  had  to  supply 
it.  Yet  you’ve  plenty  of  fuel. 

Bamford  :  Dr.  Ames’s  ward  had  the  regulation 
allowance. 

Florence  :  But,  man,  the  place  was  like  an  ice¬ 
house.  It’s  barely  weatherproof !  The  patients 
would  have  died. 

Bamford  ( condescendingly )  :  You  see,  you  can’t 
increase  the  fuel  ration  except  by  order  of  the 
Board.  I  know  it  must  be  very  difficult  for  a  lady 
who  is  accustomed  to  ordering  what  she  pleases 
to  realise  the  necessity  for  conforming  to  regula¬ 
tions.  But  when  you’re  in  the  Army  you’ve  got 
to  understand - 

Florence  :  Don’t  talk  nonsense.  I  have  the 
strictest  regulations  for  my  nurses.  But  they’re 
drawn  and  administered  with  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
moting  efficiency  and  saving  life,  not  putting  a 
premium  on  stupidity  and  death  !  The  Army 
is  only  a  matter  of  common  sense. 

Bamford  {stiffly)  :  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam 
the  Army  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Army’s  a 
matter  of  strict  unquestioning  obedience. 

Florence  :  I’m  glad  you  realise  there’s  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two.  In  an  Army  run  on 
your  lines  it  would  be  more  praiseworthy  to  lose 
a  battle  by  rule  of  thumb  than  to  win  one  by 
originality. 

Bamford  [stubborn)  :  I’ve  got  my  orders.  That’s 
all  I  know. 

Florence  :  Now,  Mr.  Bamford,  please  be  reason¬ 
able.  I’ve  shown  you  from  these  accounts  how 
largely  we  have  been  self-supporting  here.  You 
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must  help  us  sometimes.  Two  ships  are  dis¬ 
charging  wounded  at  this  moment.  I  must  have 
hospital  gowns  and  blankets  for  them. 

Bamford  :  You  can’t,  madam.  I’m  sorry.  .  .  . 
[Pertly)  Why  not  continue  to  be  self-supporting  ? 

Florence  [disregarding  the  sneer )  :  There  are 
bales  of  them  in  your  store. 

Bamford  [wringing  his  hands)  :  But  I  tell  you 
those  haven’t  been  passed,  madam.  There’s  no 
Board  till  next  week. 

Florence  [patiently)  :  I  see  your  difficulty,  and 
though  I  think  it’s  ridiculous  of  you  I  wouldn’t 
come  to  you  if  I  could  get  supplies  from  civilian 
sources.  But  I  can’t.  I’ve  tried. 

Bamford  [with  barely  concealed  satisfaction)  : 
That’s  a  great  pity.  So  the  despised  purveyor 
is  some  use  after  all.  .  .  .  They’ll  have  to  make 
shift  with  what  they’ve  got,  I’m  afraid. 

Florence  :  No,  Mr.  Bamford,  they  will  not  have 
to  make  shift.  I  ask  you  to  supply  these  things. 
They’re  absolutely  necessary. 

Bamford  :  I’m  sorry,  I  can’t. 

Florence  :  Think  again. 

Bamford  :  I  say  I  can’t. 

Florence  :  I  order  you  to  supply  these  articles. 

Bamford  [sulks)  :  I’m  not  responsible  to  you,  or 
the  Army.  I’m  an  official  of  the  Treasury.  You 
know  the  regulations.  Change  the  regulations 
and  I’ll  be  glad  to  oblige. 

Florence  :  I’m  not  going  to  change  the  regula¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Bamford.  I’m  going  to  change  the 
purveyor. 

Bamford  [with  a  short  contemptuous  laugh)  :  I’d 
like  to  see  you. 

Florence  :  You  shall. 
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Bamford  ( uneasily )  :  You’ve  no  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint.  I’m  only  doing  my  duty. 

Florence  :  Unless  I  receive  this  requisition  in 
full  within  an  hour  I  shall  inform  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  I  cannot  continue  to  hold  my  post  if 
you  remain  in  yours. 

Bamford  [grumbling)  :  But  Mr.  Herbert  knows 
my  position.  And  what  can  Mr.  Herbert  do 
now  ?  He’s  not  in  the  Government. 

Florence  :  I  shall  not  write  to  Mr.  Herbert  at 
all.  I  shall  telegraph  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

Bamford  [pale)  :  You  can’t  do  that  .  .  . 

Florence  :  Can’t  I  ?  You’ll  see. 

Bamford  [fluttering)  :  But  madam  .  .  .  I’m  a 
married  man.  Think  of  my  wife.  I’m  only 
doing  my  duty. 

Florence  :  Quite  so,  Mr.  Bamford.  And  I’m 
doing  mine.  A  duty  to  men  in  agony.  Married 
men  some  of  them,  Mr.  Bamford.  Think  of  their 
wives. 

Bamford  [protesting)  :  You’re  asking  me  to  risk 
dismissal. 

Florence  :  I’m  asking  you  to  save  yourself 
from  dismissal — and  public  ignominy.  And  I ’in 
giving  you  an  hour  to  do  it  in. 

Bamford  :  ...  It’s  such  a  large  requisition  ! 
[Reluctantly)  I  suppose  a  hundred  wouldn’t  do  ? 
A  hundred  of  each  I  mean  ?  I  expect  I  could 
manage  a  hundred  without  the  Board  noticing. 

Florence  :  I  want  the  number  on  that  requisi¬ 
tion — five  hundred  and  ninety.  No  more,  no 
less.  And  I  want  them  in  an  hour. 

[A  little  pause. 

Bamford  [sulkily)  :  Well,  you’d  better  send 
someone  with  me  to  take  delivery. 
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Florence  :  Yes .  .  .  Corporal  Jones,  you  go. 

[ Sharply ,  as  he  hesitates. 
and  don’t  waste  time  ! 

Corporal  ( taken  aback )  :  No,  madam.  Certainly 
not,  mum. 

[He  springs  to  attention  and  hurries  out  after  the 
purveyor. 

Selina  :  Well  done.  ...  We  want  more  arrow- 
root  for  extra  diets. 

Florence  :  Port  wine  ?  Have  you  enough  of 
that  ? 

Selina  :  Yes.  .  .  .  Corporal  Jones  says  there’s 
arrowroot  in  the  purveyor’s  store.  Not  Boarded 
yet. 

Florence  :  We  can  buy  that  in  Pera.  Mustn’t 
defy  regulations  unless  there’s  no  other  v/ay. 

Selina  [at  the  curtain )  :  Mrs.  Williams. 

[Mrs.  Williams  appears. 

Mrs.  Williams,  you  can  draw  two  hundred  and 
seventy  arrowroot  diets. 

Mrs.  W.  :  Very  good. 

Florence  :  The  Sanitary  Commissioners  ought 
to  be  here  this  afternoon.  .  .  .  Selina,  have  you 
got  a  list  of  the  nursing  duties  ? 

Selina  :  Of  course. 

Florence  :  One  of  them  does  duty  in  four 
wards. 

Selina  :  Yes.  Nurse  Bates. 

Florence  :  Is  she  the  only  one  ? 

Selina  :  Yes. 

Florence  :  Send  for  her  ! 

Selina  ( through  the  curtains )  :  Orderly  .  .  .  ask 
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Nurse  Bates — “  G”  Ward — to  come  here.  ( To 
Florence)  What  is  it  ? 

Florence  :  If  we’re  going  to  do  any  good  in  this 
war — and  especially  if  we’re  going  to  make  a 
permanent  place  for  women  as  fellow-workers 
with  men,  we  must  discipline  ourselves  like  men. 

Selina  :  Surely.  Well  ? 

Florence  :  Gumming,  the  Inspector-General, 
has  given  me  this  newspaper  cutting.  You  know 
how  much  he  likes  us  !  It’s  one  up  to  him. 

[As  Selina  reads. 

Flagrant  sensational  falsehood,  describing  the 
patients  dying  of  neglect  and  maltreatment.  It’s 
unfair  and  untrue.  With  what  they  possess  the 
doctors  do  wonders. 

Selina  :  But  these  shortages  of  stores  and 
equipment  .  .  . 

Florence  :  That’s  not  the  fault  of  the  doctors. 
And  in  any  case  it’s  my  business  to  deal  with 
that.  The  nurse  must  go. 

Selina  :  But  .  .  .  Florence.  She  obviously  meant 
to  be  helpful. 

Florence  :  And  all  she  does  is  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  our  opponents.  Gumming  can  show 
that  the  whole  thing  is  hysterical  nonsense.  It 
damages  us,  Selina.  Irreparably.  .  .  .  We  must 
have  such  a  reputation  for  unexaggerated 
accuracy  that  when  we  come  forward  with  the 
truth  about  the  real  culprits — the  red-tape- 
fettered  officials,  the  Treasury  skinflints,  the 
ignorance  of  elementary  sanitation,  the  criminal 
negligence  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare, 
they’ll  be  unable  to  reply  to  a  single  charge. 
Facts.  Facts.  Facts.  That’s  how  battles  for  re¬ 
form  are  won  .  .  . 
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[Three  men  have  entered  :  a  tall  stern  man  in 
uniform  ;  the  Purveyor  Bamford,  and  an  angular 
Scotsman ,  Mr.  Macdonald  of  The  Times.  The 
leader  stalks  up  to  Miss  Nightingale’s  table. 
This  is  Dr.  Gumming,  the  Inspector -General. 

Gumming  :  I  understand,  Miss  Nightingale,  that 
you’ve  ordered  the  purveyor  to  open  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  stores  without  a  board  ? 

Florence  :  Yes.  They’re  needed  in  this  hospital. 

Gumming  :  I  dissociate  myself  entirely  from  you. 
Both  as  a  member  of  the  Board  and  as  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals.  I  protest  against  your 
action,  and  I  shall  of  course  corroborate  the 
purveyor  in  his  report.  His  attitude  is  strictly 
correct. 

Bamford  :  I  warned  you,  madam,  didn’t  I  ? 

Macdonald  :  And  I  shall  inform  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  The  Times  that  Miss 
Nightingale  was  perfectly  right. 

Gumming  [snarling)  :  What  you  say  in  The  Times , 
Mr.  Macdonald,  does  not  intimidate  me  in  the 
smallest  degree — either  as  an  administrator  or 
as  a  medical  man. 

Florence  :  Gentlemen,  please.  It’s  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  shout  in  my  presence. 

Gumming  :  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  you’re 
exceeding  your  powers,  Miss  Nightingale.  You 
are  in  charge  of  the  female  nursing  establish¬ 
ment  and  you’ve  taken  on  yourself  to  supplant 
the  purveyor.  I  shall  report  it. 

Florence  :  You  must  do  whatever  your  con¬ 
science  tells  you  to  be  right,  Dr.  Cumming. 
But  before  you  send  that  report  let  me  advise 
you  to  consult  the  medical  officers  under  you. 
You  will  find  that  the  enormous  bulk  of  their 
stores  and  supplies  to  date  would  never  have 
been  obtained  at  all  if  I  hadn’t  supplanted  the 
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purveyor.  They  have  been  provided  from  my 
resources,  supplemented  by  The  Times’  fund  of 
Mr.  Macdonald. 

Macdonald  :  This  matter  is  becoming  serious. 
I’ve  been  on  the  brink  of  publication  more  than 
once  and  I  have  been  restrained  by  Miss  Night¬ 
ingale.  I’m  not  going  to  be  restrained  any 
longer.  The  interests  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
are  being  entirely  sacrificed  to  departmental 
whitewash.  I  never  heard  of  anything  so 
scandalous  as  this  shortage  of  blankets. 

Gumming  :  Yes,  but  Miss  Nightingale  has  no 
business  to  be  issuing  all  these  things.  ...  I  know 
you  mean  well,  Miss  Nightingale,  but  this  is  the 
purveyor’s  province.  Not  yours. 

Florence  :  So  you  think  it’s  better  for  the 
wounded  to  die  in  accordance  with  regulation 
rather  than  be  kept  alive  by  proper  attention. 

Cumming  ( impatiently  interrupting)  :  No,  no - 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Or  perhaps  you  think  :  accord¬ 
ing  to  regulation  they  oughtn’t  to  die.  There¬ 
fore  they  can’t  be  dead. 

Gumming  {savagely)  :  No,  I  don’t  think  anything 
of  the  sort.  That’s  the  whole  vice  of  introducing 
women  into  the  public  service.  They  drag  in  a 
long  string  of  irrelevant  repartees  whenever  you 
try  to  get  them  to  understand  how  the  system 
works.  What  I  must  beg  you  to  understand - 

Florence  :  I’m  not  going  to  argue  any  more. 
My  job  which  I  was  sent  out  here  to  do  is  to  care 
for  the  sick  and  wounded.  That  doesn’t  only 
mean  smoothing  their  pillows  and  giving  them 
medicine.  It  means  ensuring  that  there  is  a 
proper  supply  of  necessaries  and  comforts.  I’m 
going  to  see  that  job  done  efficiently  or  know 
the  reason  why  .  .  .  {Turning  on  Bamford) 
Have  those  blankets  been  delivered,  Mr. 
Bamford  ? 
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Bamford  ( trying  to  be  self-confident)  :  No,  madam. 

Florence  :  Then  in  fifteen  minutes  I  send  this 
telegram  to  Lord  Palmerston.  {Showing  it.)  And 
I  return  to  England  ;  and  I  publish  my  experi¬ 
ences  out  here.  And  if  one  single  head  of  a 
department  remains  in  his  post  it  won’t  be  my 
fault. 

Macdonald  :  So  far  as  in  me  lies  I  shall  see  that 
Miss  Nightingale  is  fully  supported  by  The  Times 
newspaper. 

Gumming  ( loftily )  :  Attacks  in  the  Press  are 
nothing  to  public  men,  Mr.  Macdonald.  So 
please  don’t  imagine  that  any  fear  of  what  you 
may  say  affects  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 
We  are  accustomed  to  misrepresentation.  .  .  . 
But  of  course,  Mr.  Bamford — er — one  wants 
to  show  consideration  for  a  lady — er  — . 

Florence  :  Don’t  hide  behind  my  skirts  and 
make  a  favour  of  it.  I  say  it  must  be  done.  And 
you  know  what  I  shall  do  if  it  is  not  done. 

Bamford  :  You  needn’t  be  harsh  about  it, 
madam.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  things  are  on 
the  way. 

Florence  :  You’d  better  go  and  hurry  them  up. 

[The  wretched  purveyor  looks  at  Gumming  in 
despair.  Then  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  goes  out. 

Dr.  Cumming,  surely  you  must  see  that  the 
necessity  of  the  hospital  justifies  a  breach  of 
regulation. 

Cumming  (growling)  :  Yes — well — don’t  let  it 
happen  again. 

Florence  ( facing  him)  :  Oh,  but  it  will  happen 
again,  Dr.  Gumming.  Constantly.  Wars  have  a 
way  of  upsetting  regulations,  you  know. 

[Cumming,  outfaced ,  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  turns 
aside. 
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.  .  .  Mr.  Macdonald,  I  particularly  beg  you  not 
to  say  anything  about  this  in  your  paper.  The 
Government  are  really  trying  to  get  things 
done.  The  Sanitary  Commissioners  are  here. 
One  of  them  is  coming  to  see  me  this  afternoon. 
It  would  be  most  unfair  to  attack  the  Govern¬ 
ment  when  they  are  trying  to  improve  things. 

[Selina  Bracebridge  approaches. 

Selina  :  Excuse  me.  Dr.  Sutherland  has  arrived. 
He’s  in  the  waiting-room. 

Florence  :  That’s  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Please  stay  here  both  of  you  and  meet 
him.  .  .  .  Bring  him  in,  Selina. 

Cumming  :  .  .  .  Well,  I  suppose  we’ve  got  to 
make  allowance  for  women.  I’d  make  a  report  if 
you  were  a  man,  you  know. 

Florence  :  Some  day,  Doctor  Cumming,  men 
will  learn  to  judge  women  by  their  work,  not 
their  sex. 

Selina  :  Dr.  Sutherland. 

[He  enters.  A  dry  Aberdonian  Scot  of  about  forty- 
eight. 

Sutherland  :  Miss  Nightingale  ? 

Florence  :  Yes. 

Sutherland  :  I’m  the  Chairman  of  yon  Sani¬ 
tary  Commission.  Doctor  Gavin  is  with  me  and 
Mr.  Rawlinson.  ...  I’m  thenking  tae  judge 
by  the  aroma  about  this  edifice  that  we’ve  not 
arrived  any  too  soon. 

Florence  :  Mr.  Macdonald  of  The  Times  .  .  . 
Dr.  Cumming,  the  Inspector-General  of  Hos¬ 
pitals  for  Scutari. 

Sutherland  (to  Cumming)  :  We’  ye  not  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  thirty-two  ?  I  thocht  I  minded  ye. 
Man,  it’s  guid  tae  see  a  brither  Scot.  .  .  .  Mps  ! 
This  place  is  sairtinly  not  remarkable  for 
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salubriousness.  Whatever  ga’ed  ye  take  it  for  a 
hospital,  Dr.  Gumming  ?  As  a  mortuary  I  cud 
understand.  It’s  a  fair  pest-house  ! 

Cumming  [shortly)  :  It  was  this  place  or  no  place. 

Sutherland  :  Well,  ye’d  hae  been  better  wi’  no 
place — for  then  ye’d  hae  had  tae  run  up 
marquees  and  huts  just.  And  they’re  no  bad.  .  .  . 
Ye  seen  the  plans  of  this  building  ? 

Gumming  :  I  can’t  say  I  have. 

Sutherland  :  Ah,  ye  should  always  take  a  keek 
at  the  architect’s  plans.  Now  this  place  from 
what  I  can  judge  by  the  plans  is  no  that  well 
equipped  with  the  appliances  of  modern 
sanitation.  Man,  I’m  thenking  ye’ll  hae  to  re¬ 
build  your  whole  drainage  system  ! 

Gumming  :  Where  do  you  imagine  we’re  going 
to  get  the  labour  from  ? 

Sutherland  ( softly )  :  I  doan’t  know.  I’m  no 
verra  carin’,  ma  mannie.  But  ye’ll  likely  hae  tae 
dae  it  ! 

Gumming  :  Have  to  ?  Who  says  so  ? 

Sutherland  :  I  says  so.  I’ve  plenary  powers  .  .  . 
plenary  powers  from  yon  Lord  Palmerston  ye 
ken. 

Florence  :  Then  will  you  please  go  at  once 
through  all  the  wards  ?  I’ll  send  a  sister  with 
you,  because  I  don’t  want  to  tell  you  my  opin¬ 
ions  till  you’ve  formed  yours  ...  or  take  Dr. 
Cumming  if  you  like. 

Sutherland  ( approvingly )  :  Ye  don’t  waste  much 
time,  Miss  Nightingale.  Aye,  I  might  do  that.  .  .  . 
Would  you  have  the  leisure  tae  accompany  me, 
Dr.  Gumming  ? 

Gumming  [shortly)  :  I’ll  come  if  you  wish.  It’s 
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preposterous  to  talk  of  rebuilding.  The  building 
is  perfectly  all  right  as  it  is. 

Sutherland  ( composedly )  :  Well,  it’s  mysel’  has 
tae  judge  that.  I’ll  just  take  a  look  and  see. 

Selina  (to  Florence)  :  That  nurse  you  sent  for, 
she’s  here. 

Florence  :  Yes.  .  .  . 

[The  Nurse  is  brought  in ,  and  stands  wretchedly 
in  the  background .  Florence  continues  addressing 
Sutherland. 

Will  you  come  back  here  and  tell  me  your 
opinion  before  you  go  ?  .  .  .  Where  are  you 
quartered  ? 

Sutherland  :  Aye.  I’ll  come  back  and  tell 
you.  .  .  .  I’m  no’  verra  sure  where  we’d  be 
living.  Some  fine  hotel  in  Constantinople,  I’m 
thenkin’.  But  it’ll  no  dae.  I’m  cornin’  tae  live 
over  here  tae  oversee  the  works. 

Florence  :  Then  I’ll  expect  you  back  in  half  an 
hour  or  so. 

[Sutherland  and  Cumming  depart. 

(Addressing  Macdonald)  Mr.  Macdonald,  have 
you  time  to  do  something  for  us  to-night  ? 

Macdonald  :  Yes. 

Florence  :  Our  stock  of  arrowroot  is  very  low 
and  the  purveyor  can’t  supply  any  at  present. 
Will  you  go  and  buy  up  all  you  can  in  the 
bazaar. 

Macdonald  :  Yes.  Anything  else  ? 

Florence  :  Selina  ? 

Selina  :  More  shirts.  Candles.  Soap.  Needles 
and  thread. 
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Macdonald  ( who  has  jotted  them  down )  :  Yes. 

Florence  :  See  if  you  can  get  any  more  slippers. 
Warm  ones.  Plenty.  A  thousand  pairs  if  you  can. 

Macdonald  :  Yes.  ...  Is  that  all  ? 

[He  hurries  away. 

Almost  before  he  is  out  of  the  room  Florence 
has  turned  to  the  next  business. 

Florence  :  Now,  Nurse  Bates. 

Nurse  Bates  :  You  sent  for  me,  ma’am  ? 

Florence  :  Yes.  Sit  down.  You  know  our  rules, 
don’t  you  ? 

Nurse  B.  :  ( brightly )  :  Oh  yes,  of  course,  ma’am. 

Florence  :  You  know  we’re  all  forbidden  to 
communicate  with  newspapers. 

Nurse  B.  ( uneasily )  :  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  ma’am. 

Florence  :  Have  you  written  anything  that  has 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  ? 

Nurse  B.  :  Oh,  no,  ma’am. 

Florence  :  Nothing  whatever  ? 

Nurse  B.  :  Oh,  no,  ma’am. 

Florence  :  I  see.  .  .  .You  work  in  wards  A,  G, 
E,  and  G,  don’t  you  ? 

Nurse  B.  :  Yes,  ma’am. 

Florence  :  Have  you  ever  known  anyone  die  of 
starvation  in  this  hospital  ? 

Nurse  B.  [cringing]  :  No,  ma’am. 

Florence  :  Or  of  neglect  or  lack  of  medical 
attention  ? 


[  The  girl  is  silent. 
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Just  look  at  this.  (She  gives  the  cutting.)  Have  you 
ever  seen  that  letter  before  ?  I  trust  you  not  to 
tell  me  an  untruth.  .  .  .  Have  you  seen  it 
before  ? 

Nurse  B.  ( whispers )  :  Yes. 

Florence  :  Did  you  write  it  ? 

Nurse  B.  :  Not  to  the  paper,  I  swear. 

Florence  :  That  isn’t  the  point.  You  wrote  it. 
Nurse  B.  :  Yes. 

Florence  :  Did  you  know  it  had  been  used  in 
the  paper  ? 

Nurse  B.  (faintly)  :  Yes. 

Florence  :  Pack  your  things  and  be  ready  to 
leave  to-morrow  morning. 

Nurse  B.  :  Let  me  stay,  Miss  Nightingale.  For 
God’s  sake  let  me  stay. 

Florence  :  That’s  isn’t  possible. 

Nurse  B.  :  You  won’t  forgive  me  ? 

Florence  :  What  has  forgiveness  to  do  with  it  ? 
There’s  no  ill-will  in  the  matter  !  I’m  here  to 
run  a  hospital.  I  can’t  do  that  with  people  I 
don’t  trust.  You  prevaricated  to  me.  You’ll  do  it 
again.  It’s  not  your  fault — you’re  made  that 
way. 

Nurse  B.  :  I’ll  never,  never  tell  a  lie  again  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Florence  :  I  hope  not. 

Selina  :  Let  her  stay,  Florence. 

Florence  (very  gently)  :  The  boat  goes  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  You  must  be  ready  to  go 
then.  .  .  .  That  is  all. 
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[  The  Nurse  turns  and  goes  out  in  dejected  silence. 
Selina  ( when  they  are  alone)  :  Is  that  irrevocable  ? 

Florence  :  What  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  the  nurse.  Abso¬ 
lutely  irrevocable,  Selina.  And  the  others  must 
be  told  why.  Then  it  won’t  happen  again. 

Selina  ( accepting  the  situation)  :  I  see  .  .  .  Florence. 
Have  you  had  any  food  to-day  ? 

Florence  :  Breakfast. 

Selina  :  You  had  one  egg  and  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter. 

Florence  :  No  time.  There’s  the  mail  to  be 
written  yet. 

Selina  ( firmly )  :  I’m  going  to  give  you  some  tea 
and  biscuits.  And  you’re  going  to  rest  for  five 
minutes.  ( Bustling  about.)  You’ll  kill  yourself  if 
you  go  on  like  this.  You  haven’t  had  a  proper 
meal  since  we  arrived.  All  in  a  scramble. 

Florence  :  Don’t  lecture  me. 

Selina  :  You’ll  make  yourself  ill. 

Florence  :  And  don’t  croak  at  me.  .  .  .  Selina, 
what  about  the  arrangements  for  the  cholera 
patients.  Hot  water  for  stuping.  Extra  blankets. 

Selina  :  I’ve  seen  to  that.  .  .  .  Here’s  your  tea. 
Drink  it  like  a  lamb. 

Florence  :  In  a  minute. 

[Corporal  Jones  shambles  in. 

Yes? 

Corporal  :  Last  batch  of  wounded  being  car¬ 
ried  up  from  the  boats  now,  madam. 
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Florence  :  Thev’re  late.  It’ll  be  dark  before 

j 

they’re  all  in.  .  .  .  Are  the  nurses  standing  by  in 
the  wards,  Selina  ? 

Selina  :  Yes. 

Florence  {calling)  :  Mrs.  Williams  ! 

[Mrs.  Williams  looks  through  the  curtains . 

Last  batch  coming  up  now.  Hot  drinks  all 
ready  ? 

Mrs.  W.  :  All  ready,  ma’am. 

Corporal  :  One  of  the  men’s  bin  askin’  for  you, 
mum. 

Florence  :  Right.  I’ll  come  to  the  door  and 
watch  them  brought  in. 

Selina  :  Oh,  don’t,  Florence.  You’re  dead 
tired. 

Florence  :  Not  so  tired  as  they  are.  Can’t  dis¬ 
appoint  the  men,  Selina.  {To  the  Corporal.)  I’ll 
be  there.  When  are  they  likely  to  arrive  ? 

Corporal  :  They’re  coming  in  the  gates  now, 
mum. 

Florence  prising)  :  Right. 

[He  goes. 

Selina  :  Your  tea,  Florence  dear. 

Florence  :  Can’t  worry  about  it  now.  Must  see 
these  poor  fellows  brought  in. 

Selina  {following  her)  :  Well,  just  a  sip,  darling. 

Florence  :  Oh  well .  .  .  {She  takes  it.)  .  .  .  You’ve 
put  brandy  in  this,  Selina. 

Selina  :  You  need  it. 
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Florence  :  The  brandy  is  for  the  sick,  not  the 
able.  It’s  too  precious  to  be  wasted.  .  .  .  ( Giving 
the  cup  to  Selina.)  You  drink  the  rest  of  this 
yourself.  You’re  tired,  too. 

Selina  :  I’m  all  right. 

Florence  ( with  quiet  firmness  that  brooks  no  argu¬ 
ment)  :  Do  as  you’re  told,  Selina. 

[ She  throws  the  door  open.  They  stand  together 
watching  the  wounded  carried  in.  The  murmur  and 
tramp  of  the  passing  bearers  is  audible. 

Selina  :  Poor  fellows. 

Florence  [shaking  her  head)  :  Large  number  of 
amputations,  I’m  afraid.  My  God,  what  a 
state  they’re  in.  All  in  rags.  .  .  .  Make  a  note 
about  extra  clothing,  Selina.  .  .  .  Cholera  too  ! 
Look  !  I  hope  there’s  plenty  of  hot  water 
ready. 

[Corporal  Jones  reappears  in  the  doorway. 

Corporal  :  They’re  bringing  up  that  man  now, 
mum. 

Florence  [by  door ,  still  looking  out)  :  Right  ! 
[To  Selina.)  Frost-bitten  every  one  of  them, 
Selina.  .  .  .  It’s  going  to  be  a  nightmare.  .  .  . 
Stop.  .  .  .  No.  ...  Is  that  the  man  ?  [To  Cor¬ 
poral  Jones.)  Tell  the  bearers  to  bring  him  in 
here. 

Corporal  [calling)  :  Come  along,  me  lads. 
This  way. 

Florence  [in  an  agony  of  self-restraint  as  the 
stretcher  is  carried  in)  :  Bring  him  over  here. 

The  Man  on  the  Stretcher  [faintly)  :  Florence 
.  .  .  Is  that  you,  Florence  ? 
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[ The  stretcher-bearers  set  him  down  and  go. 

It  is  Henry  Tremayne. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Henry — why  did  you  ? 

Tremayne  ( gasping )  :  I  thought  if  you  could, 
I  could. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  My  dear,  they’ve  wounded  you. 

Tremayne  :  They’ve  done  for  me.  Flo,  I  only 
managed  to  hold  out  on  that  ghastly  ship  to 
see  you  for  a  few  minutes  before  .  .  .  ( Summoning 
up  all  his  strength )  My  God,  Florence.  Do  some¬ 
thing  to  improve  those  ships.  You  can’t  imagine 
the  horror  of  them  .  .  .  and  the  filth.  We’re  all 
verminous,  caked  with  blood — filthy.  We’re 
all  rubbed  raw  from  lying  on  the  deck.  I  don’t 
mind  for  myself,  it  was  part  of  the  .  .  .  ( His 
strength  suddenly  goes.)  Wounded  men  oughtn’t 
to  suffer  that  agony. 

Florence  (. soothing  him)  :  Yes,  yes.  I  know  it’s 
bad.  But  we’re  getting  it  right  little  by  little. 
I’ll  take  up  the  ships,  dear,  I  promise.  Now  you 
must  let  me  look  at  your  wounds. 

Tremayne  ( faintly )  :  Not  worth  while.  That 
awful  journey  up  from  the  boats.  I’m  finished. 

Florence  :  Not  yet.  (She  lifts  the  wrappings  on 
his  chest.  Her  face  stiffens.  She  turns.)  Doctor, 
Selina.  Quick  !  Get  Ames. 

[Selina  hurries  out. 

Henry,  I  won’t  rebandage  you  .  .  .  till  the 
doctor  comes. 

Tremayne  :  You  won’t  ever,  Florence.  I  didn’t 
come  here  to  be  patched  up.  Just  to  see  you, 
and  say  good-bye. 

Florence  :  My  dear,  you  mustn’t  give  in. 
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Tremayne  :  Can’t  waste  strength  arguing. 

Florence  :  Nor  talking.  Be  quiet  .  .  .  darling. 

Tremayne  :  Strength  going.  Feel  it.  .  .  .  Do  you 
remember  .  .  .  the  fountain,  Florence  ? 

Florence  :  My  dear,  don’t — don’t  ! 

Tremayne  :  And  the  lights  in  the  windows  and 
the  sick  carried  in  .  .  . 

Florence  :  Hush,  hush  !  Be  quiet. 

Tremayne  {his  mind  reverting  to  the  game  they 
played )  :  May  I  ask  .  .  .  the  fountain  ...  a  ques¬ 
tion  ? 

Florence  ( tenderly )  :  The  fountain  says  ask  on 
— but,  oh,  my  dear,  don’t  tire  yourself. 

Tremayne  :  Fountain — did  she  truly  love  me  ? 

Florence  :  The  fountain  says  :  She  will  love 
you  and  long  for  you  to  the  end  of  her  wretched 
life. 

Tremayne  :  Yes  ?  .  .  .  That’s  all  I  wanted  .  .  . 

[Selina  reappears . 

Florence  :  Is  he  coming  ? 

Selina  :  I  told  him. 

Florence  {To  Tremayne)  :  The  doctor  will 
be  here  in  a  minute.  {Taking  a  card  and  speaking 
with  a  cheerfulness  that  is  all  assumed)  I  must  enter 
you  in  the  hospital  register.  What  are  you, 
Henry,  an  officer  ? 

Tremayne  {trying  to  laugh  and  checking  himself 
with  a  little  gasp)  :  Can’t  laugh.  Hurts  too  much. 
How  could  I  be  an  officer,  Flo  ?  I  enlisted.  .  .  . 
They  made  me  a  corporal  after  Inkerman. 

Florence  {entering  the  particulars)  :  What  unit  ? 
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Tremayne  :  Rifle  Brigade. 

Florence  {still  writing )  :  In  your  own  name, 

Henry  ? 

Tremayne  (a  little  defiant)  :  Yes.  .  .  .  Nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of,  is  it  ? 

Florence  :  My  dear,  don’t  talk  like  that. 
(. Bringing  the  card  and  tying  it  to  his  button)  There. 
Now  you’re  ticketed  and  docketed  and  you’ll 
be  in  my  own  special  ward. 

Tremayne  {his  voice  louder)  :  Florence.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  get  better,  I  believe.  I  feel  suddenly 
much  stronger. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  That’s  right.  .  .  .  But  not  if  you 
talk.  {In  an  anxious  undertone)  I’m  afraid  this 
means  the  end.  I  hate  these  sudden  rallies.  .  .  . 
Can’t  you  hurry  that  doctor  ? 

Selina  {also  in  an  undertone)  :  .  .  .  But  they  can’t 
leave  cases  that  might  be  saved  for  dying  men 
— dear.  Can  they  ? 

Florence  :  That  new  man,  Sutherland.  He’s 
in  the  hospital — and  he’s  got  nothing  special  to 
do.  Find  him,  Selina,  for  God’s  sake. 

[Selina  hurries  out  once  more. 

Tremayne  :  Very  dark  .  .  . 

Florence  ( kindling  a  lamp)  :  Very  dark,  my 
dear.  But  we’ll  soon  have  a  light  for  you. 

Tremayne  :  ...  Yes.  Light  .  .  .  (. Association  of 
ideas)  Lighten  our  darkness  we  beseech  Thee, 
O  Lord  .  .  . 

Florence  :  .  .  .  and  by  Thy  great  mercy  defend 
him  from  all  perils  and  dangers  of  this  night. 
{To  herself)  This  is  my  doing.  ...  I  sent  him 
to  death. 
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Tremayne  (his  mind  beginning  to  wander)  :  Stand 
to  your  front  .  .  .  Party  !  As  you  were.  Stand  at 
ease.  .  .  .  Trenches  again.  .  .  .  That’s  right.  Up 
there  by  the  Three  Mortar  Battery.  ( Hectoring ) 
Am  I  in  charge  of  this  party  or  are  you  ?  .  .  . 
Mud  .  .  .  and  blood.  .  .  .  You’re  right,  sergeant! 
Remember  how  they  squealed  when  we  got 
among  them  with  the  bayonet  ?  ( Shouting )  Shove 
it  into  them  !  (Suddenly  quiet)  Poor  devils  !  What’s 
that  ?  Well,  I  suppose  they’re  men  too,  aren’t 
they  ?  Oh,  yes  you  would.  Grumble  .  .  .  snarl  .  .  . 

Florence  (soothing  him)  :  Quiet,  my  dear,  quiet. 
(Spooning  some  liquid  into  his  mouth)  Try  to  rest 
till  the  doctor  comes. 

Tremayne  (inarticulately)  :  Wha’s  ’ma’a  .  .  . 
marrar.  .  .  .  (His  eyes  close.) 

Florence  (trying  to  communicate  her  strength  to 
him  and  at  the  same  time  reassure  herself)  :  That’s 
all  finished  now.  No  more  horror  for  you,  my 
dear.  You’ve  got  to  build  up  your  strength 
again.  When  you’re  well,  Henry  darling,  and 
it’s  all  over,  I’ll  come  and  look  after  you. 
(Crooning  to  him)  I’ll  do  anything,  my  dear,  if 
you’ll  only  stay  alive  and  not  die  and  leave  me 
alone.  You  must  will  yourself  to  live,  Henry. 
We’ll  go  far  into  the  country  and  never  leave 
each  other  again.  I’ll  make  myself  your  slave 
for  what  you’ve  gone  through  for  me.  .  .  .  Oh, 
God — don’t  take  him  away  .  .  . 

[A  little  pause.  He  suddenly  opens  his  eyes. 

Tremayne  (in  an  odd  far-away  voice)  :  Florence, 
is  that  you  ?  Where  am  I  ? 

Florence  :  All  right.  You’re  with  me. 

Tremayne  (clinging  to  her  hand)  :  It’s  darker  and 
darker.  .  .  . 

Florence  :  Do  you  want  .  .  .  the  chaplain  ? 
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Tremayne  :  No — I’m  all  right.  .  .  .  God  bless 
you,  Flo.  (A  sudden  rush  of  blood  to  his  lips.)  .  .  . 
Water.  I’m  choking! 

[She  snatches  a  glass  from  the  table ,  fills  it  from 
the  water-pitcher.  But  before  she  has  brought  it  his 
head  has  fallen  sideways.  She  stands  petrified  at  the 
sight. 

Florence  ( agonised )  :  .  .  .  Henry .  .  .  speak  to  me, 
for  God’s  sake  .  .  .  ( Mastering  herself.)  My  work. 
Fve  got  to  do  my  work.  We’ve  all  got  to  die.  .  .  . 
It’s  only  a  change  of  tissues.  You  can’t  destroy 
the  soul.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear  .  .  . 

[The  door  is  abruptly  opened  by  Dr.  Sutherland. 

Sutherland  :  D’ye  want  me  ?  I  got  a  message. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Too  late.  He’s  dead. 

Sutherland  (by  the  body)  :  Aye  !  He  is  that. 
(. Looking  under  the  wrappings.)  My  powers  !  Gan 
ye  wonder  ?  ( Touched  by  her  stricken  face.)  Was  he 
a  friend  of  yours,  maybe  ? 

[She  nods ,  speechless. 

It’s  the  lot  of  the  sons  of  women.  You’re  too 
grand  a  woman  yourself  tae  let  this  prey  on 
you. 

[She  is  silent. 

You’ll  think  of  the  others — over  yonder  in  the 
wards. 

[She  nods  again — mechanically. 

Corporal  Jones  hurries  in. 

Corporal  :  Miss  Nightingale.  Immediate  am¬ 
putation.  Dr.  Ames  says  will  you  come  and  help 
him? 

Florence  :  ...  I’ll  come. 

[He  goes  back. 
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Sutherland  ( softly )  :  That’s  a  braw  lassie. 

[ She  takes  up  her  lamp  and  moves  slowly  to  the 
door. 

Florence  ( turning  in  the  doorway)  :  Good-bye  .  .  . 
my  love  .  .  . 

[ She  goes  out  bravely. 

THE  CURTAIN  FALLS 

END  OF  ACT  II 
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ACT  III 


SCENE  V 

A  room  in  Old  Burlington  Street . 

Nearly  seven  years  have  passed  since  Florence 
Nightingale  embarked  with  her  nurses  for  the 
Crimea ;  more  than  six  years  since  the  death  of 
Henry  Tremayne;  and  five  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  campaign.  Tears  of  unceasing  labour.  Harden¬ 
ing  years. 

Florence  at  forty-one  is  in  the  prime  of  her 
mental  capacity  and  energy.  The  rigours  of  the  war 
have  left  her  so  enfeebled  in  health  that  at  times  her 
life  seems  to  be  despaired  of.  She  nearly  died  during 
a  visit  to  the  Balaclava  hospitals  and  trenches  in 
1855.  Since  her  return  she  has  passed  through  crisis 
after  crisis  of  physical  collapse.  But  she  has  come 
back  from  the  war  dedicated  to  one  purpose — that  the 
horrors  of  those  years  shall  never  be  re-enacted.  While 
life  remains  in  her  body  her  experience  and  her 
energies  shall  be  solely  devoted  to  ensuring ,  so  far  as 
human  fallibility  allows ,  that  the  Armies  of  Britain 
when  next  they  take  the  field  shall  be  spared  the 
miseries  and  ineptitudes  of  Scutari. 

Florence  at  forty-one,  in  the  prime  of  her  mental 
powers ,  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  eager  girl  of 
the  fountain  or  the  anguished  woman  who  saw  her 
lover  die  before  her.  Habitual  disregard  of  her  own 
ailments  has  bred  in  her  an  impatient  contempt  for  the 
illnesses  of  others — if  those  illnesses  happen  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  “  the  work.”  Seven  years'1  rigid  repres¬ 
sion  of  sex  (it  was  somewhere  about  this  time  that 
she  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Lock 
Hospital  because  she  entirely  disapproved  of  the 
principle  of  such  a  place)  have  clamped  her  features 
into  an  ascetic  mask,  fixed  the  lines  of  her  mouth  in 
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a  hard  line ,  and  soured  her  sense  of  humour  into  an 
acid  irony. 

Florence  Nightingale  at  forty-one  is  probably 
the  most  commanding  personality  in  England.  Cab¬ 
inet  Ministers  do  her  bidding.  Royalty  openly  declares , 
“  I  wish  we  had  her  at  the  War  Office.”  Lord 
Palmerston  himself ]  Prime  Minister  for  the 
second  time  at  seventy-seven ,  the  idol  of  the  country 
and  the  most  independent  man  of  his  day ,  is  the  ally 
of  Miss  Nightingale,  readily  accessible  to  her  and 
quite  prepared  to  endow  her  plans  with  the  impress  of 
his  authority.  Lady  Palmerston  is  less  enthusias¬ 
tic.  But  wives  are  seldom  sympathetic  with  the 
influence  of  other  women  on  their  husbands — however 
irreproachable  in  the  physical  sense.  And  Lady 
Palmerston  is  not  the  only  woman  who  looks 
askance  at  the  Nightingale  power.  Lady  Herbert 
of  Lea  at  far  closer  quarters  is  watching  with  an 
anxiety  that  is  deepening  into  apprehension  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  her  husband  to  the  heroine  of  Scutari. 

Sidney  Herbert  is  a  sick  man ,  so  sick  that , 
strongly  against  his  own  inclinations ,  he  recently 
exchanged  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Lords 
in  order  that  he  might  continue  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  thus  please  Miss  Nightingale.  His  own 
wish  was  to  give  up  office,  and  remain  a  private 
member.  His  wife's  wish  was  that  he  should  give  up 
all  public  work  and  save  his  life  .  .  .  but  she  man¬ 
aged  to  write  a  letter  thanking  F lorence  for  the 
partial  relief  of  translation  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
For  the  terrible  Florence  might  have  insisted  on 
his  remaining  in  the  Commons  and  at  the  War  Office 
as  well.  .  .  . 

A  fine  day  in  early  summer.  Florence  having  in 
five  years  of  sustained  warfare  imposed  her  will  on 
the  Government,  is  about  to  safeguard  the  permanence 
of  her  work  by  a  “  root  and  branch  ”  reform  of  the 
War  Office.  Her  “  Cabinet  ”  of  experts  is  to  meet  in 
a  few  minutes  to  “  brief  ”  Sidney  Herbert  for 
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the  next  move.  Florence  is  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  Sutherland,  who  since  the  Crimean  War  has 
attached  himself  to  her  as  technical  adviser.  They 
have  just  finished  putting  together  a  great  portfolio 
of  papers. 

Florence  :  Complete  !  Unanswerable  !  It  only 
remains  for  Sidney  to  give  it  his  authority  and 
the  thing  is  done. 

Sutherland  :  Aye.  .  .  . 

Florence:  What  is  it,  Scotty?  You’re  not 
suggesting  Sidney  Herbert  will  fail  us  ? 

Sutherland  :  No’ just  that.  But  he’s  weakenin’. 
Physically  I  mean  !  A  body  doesnae  go  into  the 
Hoose  o’  Peers  at  his  time  o’  life  wi’out  he’s  got 
a  reason. 

Florence  :  He’s  gone  to  the  Lords  simply  in 
order  to  see  this  thing  through.  Rather  than 
give  it  up,  in  fact.  In  six  months - 

Sutherland  :  There’s  many  things  can  happen 
in  six  months  ! 

Florence  :  Very  well.  Sufficient  unto  the  day 
.  .  .  He  meets  us  this  morning.  To-morrow — if 
that  isn’t  looking  too  far  ahead  for  you — he  will 
say  something  about  our  scheme  on  the  Army 
Appropriation  Bill.  Give  it  his  blessing.  Next 
week  he  will  come  out  for  the  reforms  in  answer 
to  a  pre-arranged  question.  And  in  six  months’ 
time,  Scotty - 

[A  Maid  enters. 

Maid  :  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea  to  see  you,  madam. 

Florence  :  Lady  Herbert.  You  mean  Lord 
Herbert,  don’t  you  ? 

Maid  :  No,  madam.  Her  ladyship. 
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Florence  :  Bring  her  in,  of  course. 

[  The  Maid  goes. 

What’s  this,  Scotty  ?  She  hasn’t  been  here  for 
months.  She  thinks  I’ve  .  .  .  too  much  influence. 
Is  she  .  .  .  trying  to  interfere,  do  you  suppose  ? 
(Grimly)  She’d  better  not. 

Sutherland  (drily)  :  I  wouldnae  trouble  your 
head  wi’  supposin’s.  The  woman  has  likely  come 
in  friendship.  Ye  were  frien’s. 

Florence  :  I  wonder.  Someone  nearly  wrecked 
my  whole  work  in  the  war  by  sending  out  a 
second  contingent  of  nurses  within  a  fortnight 
of  my  arrival.  And  although  they  appointed  me 
in  sole  control,  the  second  batch  were  sent  to 
report  not  to  me  but  to  Gumming,  my  principal 
stumbling-block.  I’ve  always  wondere.d  if  that 
little  slip  was  inspired  by  an  .  .  .  adversary. 

Sutherland  (bluntly)  :  I  wouldnae  trouble 
your  mind  wi’  such  blethers  :  The  man  has 
worked  for  ye — nearly  as  hard  as  I  hae  mysel’. 

Florence  :  Modest  little  fellow  !  .  .  .  tie’s  all 
right  as  long  as  I  have  him  under  my  eye.  But 
he’s  weak,  Scotty  !  Susceptible  to  influences. 
...  I  don’t  know.  I’m  not  easy. 

[  The  Maid  enters. 

Maid  :  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea,  madam. 

[Elizabeth  Herbert  enters.  Time  has  dealt 
with  her  more  than  generously.  At  thirty-five  years  of 
age  she  is  a  strikingly  lovely  woman. 

Elizabeth  ( blending  condescension ,  antagonism , 
fear ,  and  a  touch  of  insincerity  in  a  gushing  embrace)  : 
Flo,  darling  .  .  . 

Florence  :  Well,  Elizabeth,  how  are  you  ? 
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Elizabeth  :  Rather  bored,  don’t  you  know — 
rather  bored  with  the  season  and  all  that.  But 
very  glad  to  see  you  .  .  .  dear. 

Florence  :  You  know  Dr.  Sutherland,  I  think. 

Elizabeth  :  Oh,  yes,  Dr.  Sutherland,  of  course. 
How  do  you  do  ?  ...  You  weren’t  at  Ranelagh 
yesterday,  Flo  ?  No,  of  course  you  don’t  go  to 
Ranelagh.  No.  You’re  so  wise  not  to  tax  your 
strength  with  Society.  Of  course,  in  the  Cabinet, 
don’t  you  know,  one  has  to. 

Florence  :  Yes,  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  Are  you  on  your 
way  to  a  function  now  ? 

Elizabeth  :  Oh,  no.  Oh  dear  no.  No.  I  think 
the  season’s  been  too  much  for  us  all  this  year. 
I’m  just  off  to  Spa.  You  know  Spa  ...  in 
Germany. 

Florence  :  I  know  Spa.  Yes. 

Elizabeth  :  I’ve  persuaded  Sidney  to — er — to 
go  with  me. 

Florence  :  When  ? 

Elizabeth  :  Well — er — in  a  few  days. 

Florence  :  Did  he  send  you  to  tell  me  this  ? 

Elizabeth  :  What  do  you  mean  .  .  .  Florence  ? 

[  The  swords  are  now  drawn.  The  rivals  stand  con¬ 
fronting  each  other  for  the  duel. 

Sutherland  ( awkwardly )  :  Guid  sakes  !  Ah’ve 
no  finished  yon  draft  for  this  afternoon.  Excuse 
me.  I’ll  no  be  long. 

[. Before  they  can  speak  he  is  out  of  the  room _ 

Elizabeth  :  Well — that’s  better.  Now  we  can 
talk  .  .  .  frankly. 
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Florence  :  I  always  talk  frankly.  You  haven’t 
answered  my  question. 

Elizabeth  :  Need  I  answer  questions  about  my 
husband  ? 

Florence  :  If  you  bring  me  information,  I  am 
entitled  to  know  its  source. 

Elizabeth  :  Sidney  is  under  doctor’s  orders. 
Florence  {wither in gly)  :  Doctor’s  orders  ! 
Elizabeth  :  He’s  resigned  from  the  Cabinet. 

Florence  (. staggered )  :  And  he  left  you  to  tell  me. 

Elizabeth  :  Florence,  you  forget  I’m  his  wife. 

Florence  :  When  did  this  happen  ?  He  is  due 
here  this  morning.  Do  you  see  that  pile  of  papers 
and  books  ?  That’s  the  work  we’ve  done  to  pre¬ 
pare  him.  He  gets  all  the  credit.  The  reform  of 
the  Army  is  all  credited  to  him.  It  has  all  been 
done  anonymously  here.  Willingly.  Gladly.  I’ve 
read  the  papers  and  seen  him  acclaimed  the 
greatest  War  Secretary  of  modern  times.  And 
I’ve  been  so  happy  to  think  that  we  here  could 
lovingly  dedicate  ourselves  through  him  to  our 
work  and  see  him  reap  the  honour.  We’ve 
dreamed  of  him  succeeding  old  Palmerston  at 
the  head  of  the  Government — brought  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  country  by  us.  Our 
leader.  Our  master.  One  more  effort,  only  one, 
was  needed  for  complete  victory.  He  could  have 
rested  then.  {Bitterly)  And  you  talk  to  me  of 
doctor’s  orders.  I’ve  been  under  doctor’s  orders 
for  seven  years.  I’ve  been  given  up,  dead  and 
buried,  by  doctor’s  orders.  I’ve  been  told — even 
by  old  Sutherland  here — that  the  work  would 
kill  me.  But  I’ve  stayed  at  my  post.  I’m  here 
working — morning,  noon,  and  night.  And  I’m 
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a  woman.  And  you  tell  me  the  leader  we’ve 
been  proud  to  serve  is  giving  up  within  sight  of 
the  winning-post  like  a  cowardly  schoolboy  who 
hasn’t  the  heart  to  finish  his  race  ! 

Elizabeth  :  You’ve  no  right  to  say  that.  He’s 
compelled  to  give  up.  It’s  killing  him. 

Florence  :  Suppose  it  did  kill  him— or  me — or 
you — or  any  of  us.  What  does  that  matter  com¬ 
pared  with  the  results  ?  Isn’t  it  better  to  die 
gaining  a  great  cause  than  to  jeopardise  it  by 
shirking  ignominiously  on  the  plea  of  sickness  ? 
Don’t  you  know  that  it’s  better  never  to  start 
a  thing  at  all  than  to  begin  and  then  drop  it  ? 
Who’s  going  to  take  up  the  fight  now,  when  it’s 
so  completely  identified  with  Sidney  ?  You 
know  what  men  are. 

Elizabeth  :  I  know  what  women  are,  and  the 
lengths  to  which  they’ll  go.  What’s  all  this  about 
fighting.  What  are  you  fighting  for  ? 

Florence  :  I’m  fighting  the  battle  of  the  men 
who  died  in  my  arms  in  the  war. 

Elizabeth  ( impatiently )  :  Oh,  the  war  !  That’s 
all  over  and  done  with. 

Florence  :  Till  next  time. 

Elizabeth  :  Flo  darling  .  .  .  don’t  be  a  crank  ! 
People  aren’t  interested  in  the  war. 

Florence  :  That’s  why  I’m  fighting,  Elizabeth  ! 
Everyone’s  forgotten  about  it.  I  haven’t.  And  I 
shall  go  on  fighting  for  the  trust  reposed  in  me 
by  the  dead.  That  the  common  soldier,  the 
faithful  uncomplaining  wounded,  be  never  again 
put  to  torture  by  blundering  incompetence  and 
murdered  by  entrenched  officialdom. 
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Elizabeth  :  You  think  you’re  fighting  for  that. 
But  you’re  not.  You’re  fighting  for  your  own 
vanity.  The  vanity  that  sent  Henry  Tremayne 
to  death. 

Florence  :  What  do  you  know  about  Henry 
Tremayne  ? 

Elizabeth  :  Wasn’t  he  .  .  .  one  of  the  faithful 
uncomplaining  wounded  who  died  in  your 
arms  ?  .  .  . 

Florence  :  Did  Sidney  tell  you  that  ?  I  might 
have  remembered  that  nothing  is  too  sacred  to 
be  blurted  out  in  wedlock.  I  forgot  about 
Samson  and  Delilah. 

Elizabeth  :  Florence,  how  dare  you  ?  .  .  .  I 
beg  your  pardon.  I  oughtn’t  to  have  said  what 
I  did. 

Florence  ( harshly )  :  I  don’t  blame  you,  Eliza¬ 
beth.  You  don’t  understand  life,  but  it  isn’t  your 
fault.  How  can  women  brought  up  as  we  all  are 
be  expected  to  think  of  anything  except  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  moment  ?  But  Sidney’s 
desertion.  That’s  a  tragedy.  .  .  .  Do  you  realise 
that  in  the  Army  they  shoot  a  man  if  he  runs 
away  from  his  post  in  battle  ?  He  can’t  say, 
“  I’m  sorry  ;  I’m  not  feeling  quite  myself  to¬ 
day.”  He’s  taken  out  in  the  cold  dawn  and  shot 
beside  his  own  grave.  And  the  Secretary  of 
State  ratifies  the  execution. 

Elizabeth  :  Oh,  that’s  different.  You  always 
exaggerate  so  !  It’s  absurd  to  talk  like  that. 

Florence  :  Is  it  ?  Why  ?  Because  one  of  them 
is  a  half-educated,  powerless  creature  compelled 
to  do  what  he’s  told,  and  the  other  is  a  great 
officer  of  State  responsible  to  the  country  ? 


Elizabeth  :  Florence.  It’s  time  someone  told 
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you  the  truth.  You’ve  a  lust  for  power  !  If 
things  don’t  go  just  your  way  you  make  a 
grievance  of  it.  .  .  .  Dear — it  isn’t  reasonable  ! 
Let  Sidney  get  his  health  back,  and  perhaps 
later  on  he’ll  be  able  to  pick  up  the  threads 
again. 

Florence  {fiercely)  :  Pick  up  the  threads  !  How 
can  he  ever  recover  his  prestige  after  running 
away,  sick,  from  his  permanent  officials  ? 
What  a  state  of  affairs  !  What  a  commentary  on 
democratic  Government  !  The  elected  tribune 
of  the  people  driven  to  a  rest  cure  by  the  bureau¬ 
cracy  he’s  elected  to  control.  Sidney  Herbert 
beaten  by  Ben  Hawes  !  It’s  a  worse  disgrace  than 
the  hospitals  at  Scutari.  .  .  .  Can’t  you  see  how 
he’s  letting  everyone  down,  Elizabeth  ?  Throw¬ 
ing  the  game  away  with  all  the  winning  cards 
in  his  hand.  Why  can’t  he  just  see  this  thing 
through  and  then  go,  if  you  like  ? 

Elizabeth  :  Because  he  has  resigned.  I’ve  told 
you.  He’s  no  longer  Secretary  of  State. 

Florence  :  You  persuaded  him  to  do  this  ! 
Elizabeth  :  Yes. 

Florence  :  With  no  thought  for  his  work. 

Elizabeth  :  On  the  contrary.  With  the  fixed 
determination  that  his  work  should  not  come 
before  his  health.  I’m  interested  in  Sidney’s 
career.  But  I’m  far  more  interested  in  my 
husband’s  life. 

Florence  :  Has  Pam  accepted  his  resignation 
yet  ? 

[No  reply. 

Perhaps  it’s  not  too  late.  .  .  . 
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Elizabeth  :  .  .  .  Florence,  you  mustn’t  interfere 
now  ! 

Florence  :  I’ve  always  suspected  that  you  were 
opposed  to  our  working  together.  Ever  since 
that  day  at  Harley  Street  when  you  tried  to 
prevent  me  from  going  to  the  Crimea. 

Elizabeth  ( frankly )  :  I  didn’t  want  you  to  go  to 
the  Crimea.  I  was  afraid.  I’ve  always  been 
afraid  of  you,  Florence.  Afraid  of  your  .  .  . 
intimacy  with  Sidney. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Elizabeth  :  Not  that,  and  you  know  I  don’t ! 
When  we  first  met  in  Italy  I  .  .  .  wondered  ; 
but  I  soon  saw  there  was  nothing  .  .  .  physical. 

.  .  .  I  almost  wish  there  had  been.  At  least  it 
would  be  human— and  more  understandable. 
And  it  wouldn’t  have  brought  Sidney  to  his 
death-bed,  like  this  terrible  slave-driving  will  of 
yours.  .  .  .  Besides,  I  could  have  held  my  own 
against  you  and  won  him  back — at  that. 

Florence  ( almost  tenderly)  :  Liz,  dear,  I’m  really 
very,  very  sorry  for  you.  It  must  be  awful  to 
be  unable  to  dissociate  men  from  the  seraglio. 

Elizabeth  :  That’s  hateful  of  you. 

Florence  :  I  don’t  mean  it  to  be.  I  mean  I’m 
honestly  sorry.  I’ve  never  been  afraid  of  death, 
and  I  suppose  I  can’t  understand  other  people 
considering  it.  If  Sidney  really  is  so  .  .  .  feeble — 
which  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  .  .  . 

Elizabeth  :  You  seem  to  think  that  in  spite  of 
his  promise  you  can  still  take  Sidney  away  from 
me  for  your  work.  Well — try.  Take  him. 

Florence  :  Not  at  all.  I  haven’t  any  intention 
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of  taking  him  away.  My  work  is  far  too  valuable 
to  be  entrusted  to  a  hypochondriac. 

[Elizabeth  recoils  at  the  word. 

I  hope  you’ll  have  good  weather  in  Germany 
— and  that  when  you  come  back,  if  Sidney  ever 
goes  to  the  House  of  Lords  he’ll  put  in  a  word 
occasionally  for  the  things  we  believe  in.  .  .  . 
Good-bye. 

Elizabeth  :  But,  Florence  dear,  you  know  how 
proud  I  am  of  you,  and  how  I  admire  you.  It’s 
only  that  I’m  fonder  of  Sidney  and  can’t  bear 
to  see  him  break  up.  I  know  how  much  he  owes 
to  you,  and  how  much  you’ve  done  for  him  and 
how  utterly  disinterested  you’ve  been.  I  wish 
I  could  be  disinterested  too.  But  I  can’t.  I 
simply  can’t. 

Florence  :  No,  Liz.  You  can’t.  Don’t  try  to. 

Elizabeth  :  You  don’t  .  .  .  mind  ? 

Florence  (. shrugging )  :  What’s  the  use  of 
minding  ? 

\A  knock  at  the  door. 

Yes? 

[The  Maid  enters. 

Maid  :  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea. 

Florence  :  At  once. 

[The  Maid  goes  out. 

Elizabeth  ( anxious )  :  What  are  you  going  to  do, 
Florence  ? 

Florence  :  Nothing. 

[The  door  is  opened.  Herbert  enters — plainly  a 
sick  man. 
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Herbert  :  Oh  !  ( With  forced  cheerfulness)  Hello, 
Liz  ! 

[He  looks  inquiringly  from  one  to  the  other. 

Florence  :  Well,  Sidney,  so  you’re  going  to 
Spa.  I’m  so  sorry  about  your  health  and  I’m 
sure  it  is  quite  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do. 

Herbert  :  Is  that  what  you  think  ? 

Florence  ( quietly )  :  That  is  what  I  think.  .  .  . 
Has  Lord  Palmerston  appointed  your  successor 
yet  ? 

Herbert  :  How  do  you  know  I’m  to  have  a 
successor  .  .  .  ? 

Elizabeth  :  I  told  her,  Sidney. 

Florence  :  I  hoped  I  should  have  heard  that 
from  you  personally.  But  I  didn’t !  .  .  .  Who 
is  it  to  be  ? 

Herbert  :  Sir  George  Lewis,  I  believe. 

Florence  ( ironically ):  Charming!  He  writes 
exquisite  Latin  epigrams  and  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  sanitation.  Our  work  will  go 
famously ! 

Herbert  :  You  don’t  seem  to  mind  much. 

Florence  :  Who  am  I  to  mind  ?  Either  much 
or  little  ? 

Elizabeth  ( hastily )  :  Florence  is  so  good  about 
it,  Sidney. 

Herbert  :  I’m  a  deserter. 

Elizabeth  :  I’m  going  to  leave  you  to J talk 
together. 
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Florence  :  You  needn’t,  Liz.  There’s  nothing  ! 

Elizabeth  :  I’d  like  to.  ...  I  know  you  won’t 
encourage  him  in  any  foolishness. 

Florence  {with  touch  of  bitterness )  :  Is  that  how 
our  work  seems  to  you,  Liz  ?  Foolishness  ? 

Elizabeth  :  You  know  I  don’t  mean  that.  But 
work  of  any  sort  is  foolishness  to  him  now.  .  .  . 
Good-bye,  dear.  I’ll  let  myself  out.  I’ll  come  and 
see  you  when  we  get  back. 

[She  goes.  A  little  pause. 

Herbert  {gloomily)  :  She’s  right,  Florence. 
Work  of  any  sort  is  foolishness  now.  ...  I  couldn’t 
do  it. 

Florence  :  You  don’t  feel  up  to  it,  I  suppose  ? 

Herbert  :  It’s  not  that.  Lack  of  capacity.  Some¬ 
thing  has  broken.  I  shall  never  come  back, 
Florence.  Liz  doesn’t  know.  Don’t  tell  her. 

Florence  :  What’s  this,  Sidney  ? 

Herbert  :  I  shall  be  dead  in  a  month. 

Florence  {kindly  but  incredulous )  :  Is  that 
doctor’s  orders  too  ?  Cheer  up,  Sidney.  They’ve 
said  the  same  to  me  for  years.  But  I  manage  to 
jog  along. 

Herbert  :  I  really  tried,  Florence.  But  I  col¬ 
lapsed  this  morning.  I  fainted  going  upstairs. 

Florence  {grimly)  :  I  know.  I’ve  done  the  same. 

Herbert  :  There’s  no  point  in  my  seeing  your 
people,  is  there  ? 

Florence  :  None  whatever  .  .  .  we’ve  got  to 
start  again. 

[An  awkward  pause. 
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Herbert  :  Well,  I’d  better  go,  I  suppose. 
Good-bye. 

Florence  :  I’ve  never  known  a  bitterer  moment 
than  this  in  my  life.  When  poor  Harry  was 
killed,  I  thought  at  least  there  was  my  work  to 
live  for.  Now  my  work  is  killed  too.  ...  I  suppose 
there  is  some  purpose  in  being  born  ! 

Herbert  ( much  moved )  :  Poor  Florence.  Our 
joint  work.  .  .  . 

Florence  :  I’m  not  going  to  give  in.  I  shall 
go  on  alone.  Good-bye,  Sidney.  Please  God 
you’ll  get  your  health  back  again,  my  dear. 
Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  all  you’ve  done. 
God  bless  you. 

Herbert  {shakily)  :  God  bless  you,  Florence. 

[. He  turns  abruptly  and  goes  out.  A  moment  of 
silence  in  which  she  contemplates  the  wreckage  of 
five  years.  The  click  of  the  door.  Dr.  Sutherland 
puts  in  a  smiling  face  and  rejoins  her. 

Sutherland  {slily)  :  I  just  thought  I’d  make 
mysel’  a  wee  bit  scarce.  ...  Is  Lord  Herbert  no 
cornin’  for  the  papers  ?  {Smitten  by  her  tragic 
immobility )  Eh,  lassie,  what  will  be  the  matter  ? 

Florence  :  He’s  given  in.  We’ve  got  to  begin  all 
over  again. 

Sutherland  :  Dearie,  dearie  me,  is  that  no 
provoking  ?  Ah  weel — it’s  a  way  life  has  !  .  .  . 

THE  CURTAIN  FALLS 
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SCENE  VI 


The  same  room.  August  1861. 

Florence  and  her  mother  in  talk.  Mrs.  Night¬ 
ingale  has  mellowed  into  a  delightfully  garrulous  old 
lady  of  73— still  devoted  to  her  “  boy  ”  husband ,  and 
almost  tearfully  proud  of  her  great  daughter.  Her 
intellect  is  still  good ,  but  old  age  has  blunted  the 
imperious  will  and  softened  the  asperities  of  character. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  left  of  the  fire  of  ‘  ‘  King 
Killing  ”  Smith  of  Norwich  in  the  white-haired  old 
woman  who  began  life  a  year  before  the  storming  of 
the  Bastille ,  with  the  interminable  reign  of  George 
III  not  yet  half  run  ;  who  was  already  a  child  of  six 
when  Danton  and  Robespierre  fell  in  turn  to  the 
guillotine ,  and  can  still  remember  the  shouts  and  bell¬ 
ringing  for  Lord  Howe's  victory  over  the  French  on 
the  “  glorious  first  of  June .” 

Mrs.  Nightingale  :  .  .  .  and  Papa  is  going  over 
to  Lord  Palmerston  at  Brooklands  for  the  shoot¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  And  Harry  and  Pop  are  coming  down 
from  Glaydon  to  stay  with  us  at  Embley  in 
September.  And  the  Shores  will  be  there  part  of 
the  time.  .  .  .  Are  you  coming  down  to  Embley, 
too,  my  love  ? 

Florence  :  I  hope  so,  dear.  If  I  can. 

Mrs.  N. :  Well  now,  won’t  that  be  nice.  .  .  .  And 
the  Sidney  Herberts.  Perhaps  they  might  come 
over.  Have  they  written  lately  ? 

Florence  :  Quite  a  cheerful  letter.  From  Spa. 
A  fortnight  ago. 

Mrs.  N.  :  Well  now,  isn’t  that  nice  ?  A  most 
delightful  man.  And  his  dear  little  wife  too. 
Elizabeth.  Yes.  So  charming  and  so  attrac¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  And  she  has  been  such  a  good  friend 
to  you,  my  love.  ...  So  wrapped  up  in  your 
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work.  So  thoughtful  of  you.  Did  you  know  that 
all  those  extra  nurses  they  hurried  out  after  you 
to  that  dreadful  Crimea  were  entirely  her  idea  ? 
Just  to  make  things  easier  for  you.  Well,  now, 
wasn’t  that  nice  of  her  ? 

Florence  ( inscrutably )  :  .  .  .  Wasn’t  it  !  ...  I 
never  knew  for  certain  before  ;  but  I  always  .  .  . 
suspected  it. 

Mrs.  N.  ( a  little  tremulous)  :  I  have  always  felt, 
Flo,  that  your  real  friends  have  been  people 
outside  the  family.  And  I’m  sometimes  very 
sad  and  ashamed  to  think  about  it.  We  were  so 
wrong  about  you,  and  we  wanted  to  be  so  right. 
It  must  seem  difficult  for  children  to  realise 
that  their  parents  don’t  oppose  things  merely 
for  the  fun  of  it.  But  then  you  can  never  under¬ 
stand  that  until  you  have  children  of  your  own 
.  .  .  and  see  what  mistakes  they  try  to  make.  It 
isn’t  just  perversity,  my  dear. 

Florence  :  No,  mamma,  of  course  not.  It’s  just 
the  healthy  English  sense  of  proprietorship  in 
other  people’s  lives.  And  I’m  not  sure  it’s  bad. 
After  all  if  an  inclination  isn’t  strong  enough  to 
survive  discouragement  there  can’t  be  much  in 
it.  And  if  it  is  it  will  come  to  thrive  on  difficulty 
and  be  all  the  better  for  it.  People  oughtn’t  to 
have  things  made  too  easy  for  them. 

Mrs.  N.  :  No.  But  all  the  same — I  do  wish  we’d 
realised  earlier.  It  makes  a  mother  feel  so  foolish 
when  her  daughter  is  decorated  and  publicly 
commended  by  the  Queen  for  doing  the  very 
things  that  if  the  poor  woman  had  had  her  way 
would  never  have  been  attempted  at  all !  .  .  . 
And  really,  of  course,  it’s  almost  a  contradiction 
of  the  Bible  and  everything  one  was  brought  up 
to  believe  when  one  finds  that  parents  aren’t 
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infallible — besides  being  most  humiliating.  And 
that  isn’t  at  all  a  nice  way  to  feel,  is  it  ? 

Florence  ( laughing )  :  Mamma  dearest,  you’re  so 
sweet  about  it  that  you  almost  make  me  wonder 
whether  I  was  wrong  in  the  first  place. 

Mrs.  N.  ( seriously )  :  My  dear,  you  must  never 
think  that  !  You’ve  proved  yourself  right. 

[A  clock  strikes  the  half-hour. 

There  now,  that’s  half-past  eleven.  Fve  kept  you 
from  your  work  a  whole  hour.  .  .  . 

Florence  :  Perhaps  I  ought  to  begin  to  get 
ready  for  Dr.  Sutherland.  .  .  .  Would  you  like 
the  carriage  in  half  an  hour’s  time  ? 

Mrs.  N.  :  Well  now,  wouldn’t  that  be  nice  ?  Yes, 
my  love,  I’ll  go  and  get  ready. 

[Mrs.  Nightingale  departs. 

Florence  (to  herselp)  :  So  she  did  send  out  those 
nurses.  She’s  been  my  enemy  all  along.  And 
now  she’s  taken  Sidney  away  to  become  a 
hypochondriac.  And  she  thinks  she’s  won,  and 
the  work  may  go  to  the  devil. 

[i She  strikes  a  bell.  The  Maid  enters. 

Florence  :  The  carriage  for  Mrs.  Nightingale 
in  half  an  hour. 

Maid  :  Yes,  madam.  .  .  .  And  there’s  a  gentle¬ 
man  called.  ( Rather  impressed  herself)  Lord 
Palmerston,  madam. 

Florence  :  Has  he  ?  Bring  him  at  once. 

[The  Maid  goes  beaming.  Florence  opens  the 
door  communicating  with  the  next  room  and  calls 
through  it. 

Scotty  ! 
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Sutherland’s  Voice  :  Are  ye  ready  for  me  ? 
(He  appears  in  the  door.) 

Florence  :  No.  Palmerston’s  called.  Isn’t  that 
a  triumph  ? 

Sutherland  ( without  enthusiasm)  :  Aye.  He’s  all 
right.  He’ll  not  dae  much. 

Florence  :  Croaker !  Let  me  know  when  the 
others  arrive. 

Sutherland  :  Aye.  I’ll  dae  that. 

[He  returns  phlegmatically .  The  door  is  opened  and 
Lord  Palmerston  enters. 

Florence  ( greeting  him  warmly)  :  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  this  is  more  than  kind.  I  half  hoped  when 
I  wrote  that  you  would  let  me  come  and  see  you. 
It  never  entered  my  mind  that  you  would  come 
here. 

Palmerston  :  Ah — but  you’re  my  pupil  in  a 
sense.  So  I  thought,  like  a  good  tutor,  I  ought 
to  see  you  in  your  workroom.  Besides,  I  was 
riding  to  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  Let  me  see 
how  the  “  Nightingale  power  ”  is  generated. 
They  tell  me  you  flatter  your  preceptors  by 
holding  a  Cabinet  in  imitation  of  ours. 

Florence  :  As  we  call  it.  Yes. 

Palmerston  :  Is  it  in  session  to-day  ? 

Florence  :  It  is  called  for  twelve  o’clock. 

Palmerston  ( looking  at  his  watch)  :  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  .  .  .  May  I  attend  it — unofficially  ? 

Florence  :  We  shall  be  honoured. 

Palmerston  :  Mind,  I  must  warn  you  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  I  can’t  promise  more  than  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest. 
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Florence  :  More  and  more  I  realise  what  we 
lost  in  Sidney  Herbert.  No  one  will  ever  replace 
him.  .  .  .  What  a  tragedy  ! 

Palmerston  :  Poor  Herbert  !  I  think  he  felt 
it  very  deeply.  And  I  think  he  felt  it  most  on 
your  account.  We  had  a  long  talk  when  he 
finally  brought  his  resignation.  It  was  hopeless 
to  go  on. 

Florence  :  You  valued  him  very  much  ? 

Palmerston  :  More  than  anyone. 

Florence  :  And  ...  I  suppose  .  .  .  you  blame 
me  for  his  breakdown. 

Palmerston  :  Just  a  little.  .  .  .Gladstone  did  his 
bit — as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Because  our  plans  meant  spend¬ 
ing  more  money  ! 

Palmerston  :  Precisely.  Your  new  hospitals 
meant  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Florence  [grimly)  :  I’ll  remember  Gladstone. 

Palmerston  :  Yes,  I  should.  He’s  not  a  man  to 
be  forgotten. 

Florence  :  And  Sidney’s  illness  dates  from 
fighting  Gladstone  for  my  hospitals. 

Palmerston  :  Substantially.  Yes. 

Florence  :  He  never  told  me. 

Palmerston  :  How  could  he  tell  you  what  took 
place  in  the  Cabinet?  .  .  .  There  is  an  oath  you 
know  ! 

Florence  :  .  .  .  And  it  wasn’t  that  he  was  afraid 
to  stand  up  to  Ben  Hawes  ? 

Palmerston  :  Who,  may  I  inquire,  is  Ben 
Hawes  ?  A  pugilist  ? 
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Florence  :  He’s  the  Permanent  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  at  the  War  Office. 

Palmerston  :  Oh  !  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes.  I 
know  the  man.  But  you  know,  Miss  Nightin¬ 
gale,  when  the  British  Government  decides  that 
a  thing  is  to  be  done — even  something  rela¬ 
tively  small  like  the  reform  of  the  War  Office, 
the  permanent  officials  are  far  too  wise  to  stand 
in  the  way.  It’s  like  the  car  of  Juggernaut. 
Obstruction  is  tantamount  to  self-destruction. 

.  .  .  Of  course  when  the  Cabinet  is  not  of  one 
mind  that’s  another  matter. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  And  so  I’ve  been  unjust.  .  .  . 

Palmerston  :  To  whom  ? 

Florence  :  To  Sidney  Herbert. 

Palmerston  :  If  you  blamed  him — I  think 
perhaps  you  have. 

Florence  :  Why  didn’t  he  tell  me  ! 

Palmerston  :  Miss  Nightingale,  don’t  forget 
that  he  once  got  into  serious  trouble  by  telling 
Cabinet  secrets  to  a  woman  who  was  said  to 
have  sold  them  to  The  Times.  I  don’t  suppose 
he’s  forgotten  his  lesson. 

Florence  :  But  he  wouldn’t  suspect  me  of  that. 
He  couldn’t. 

Palmerston  :  No.  But  things  have  a  way  of 
getting  into  the  papers.  Suppose  an  article 
appeared  and  Gladstone  raised  the  matter. 
Could  Herbert  deny  that  he’d  told  you  ? — • 
however  convinced  he  might  be  that  you  were 
not  the  source  of  the  article. 

Florence  :  Lord  Palmerston,  I’m  afraid  I’ve 
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been  a  very  bad  pupil.  I  don’t  seem  to  have 
learnt  anything. 

Palmerston  ( indulgently )  :  Do  you  remember 
my  telling  you  that  I  waited  twenty  years  at  the 
War  Office  before  accepting  promotion?  Now 
perhaps  you  understand  why.  You’ve  been  in 
public  life  since  1854 — seven  years  altogether. 
Don’t  be  impatient.  You’re  doing  very  well ! 

Florence  :  You  don’t  really  think  that.  After 
what  you’ve  just  told  me  you  can’t  think  much 
of  women  in  public  life. 

Palmerston  {drily)  :  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I 
shouldn’t  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  a 
woman  in  the  Cabinet — say  in  1930.  You’ve 
started  them.  Perhaps  you’ll  be  old  enough  to 
see  the  new  dispensation.  Luckily  I  shall  be 
comfortably  underground. 

Florence  :  I  think  women  ought  to  have 
votes,  you  know. 

Palmerston  :  If  I  were  convinced  that  men 
ought  to  have  them  I  would  perhaps  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  consider  the  case  of  women.  My  views 
however,  don’t  matter.  One  old  back  number 
can’t  hold  up  the  sequences  of  cause  and  effect 
that  enthusiasts  are  pleased  to  call  progress. 
We’ve  begun  to  tinker  with  the  franchise  and 
we  shall  go  on.  Votes  for  men  to-day.  Votes  for 
women  to-morrow.  Votes  for  babies  in  arms 
next  week.  Your  sex  will  get  the  vote,  my  dear — ■ 
and  into  Parliament — and  into  the  Cabinet  .  .  . 
and  into  Heaven  if  they  aren’t  careful ! 


Florence  :  .  .  .  Lord  Palmerston,  when  Sidney 
gets  better — is  it  impossible  for  him  to  go  back 
to  the  War  Office  ? 
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Palmerston  :  But  his  health  wouldn’t  allow  it  ! 
Florence  :  I’ve  had  quite  encouraging  letters. 

Palmerston  :  But  immediately  ?  How  could 
he  ?  He’d  never  stand  the  strain. 

Florence  :  No,  not  immediately.  But  say  in  a 
year,  or  even  two  years. 

Palmerston  :  What  do  you  suppose  his  wife 
would  say  ? 

Florence  :  .  .  .  But  it  matters  so  enormously  to 
the  future. 

Palmerston  :  You  know,  Miss  Florence,  I  often 
ask  myself  whether  our  actions  matter  nearly  as 
much  to  posterity,  as  it  flatters  us  to  believe 
they  do. 

Florence  (flashing  out)  :  Laissez-faire  !  Your  new 
Liberal  creed.  Hugger-mugger  ;  squalor  ;  con¬ 
fusion  ;  chaos.  .  .  .  Leave  it  to  stew  and  the 
people  to  stew  in  it,  because  we’re  too  lazy  to 
work  out  new  systems.  And  invent  neat  phrases 
to  explain  it  away  l 

Palmerston  ( quite  unimpressed)  :  My  dear,  I’m 
much  too  old  to  be  evangelised.  I’m  willing  to 
help  in  what  you  call  your  work  because  I 
happen  to  like  you.  But  I’m  not  willing  to 
abdicate  my  common  sense  and  knowledge  of 
human  beings.  Officials  will  always  be  stupid. 
The  War  Office  will  always  mismanage  wars 
and  the  country  will  win  them  in  spite  of  it.  If 
you  do  root  out  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes,  you’ll 
only  root  in  someone  else.  You’re  not  fighting 
corruption  and  abuse,  that  would  be  a  different 
thing.  You’re  fighting  human  nature. 

Florence  :  I  don’t  believe  that.  There’s  such 
a  thing  as  working  for  the  sake  of  the  work. 
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Palmerston  ( cynically )  :  Yes.  Not  in  Whitehall. 
But  go  on  thinking  so  if  it  comforts  you. 

Florence  :  I  believe  you’re  deliberately  trying 
to  discourage  me. 

Palmerston  :  Perhaps  I  want  to  save  you  from 
disappointment. 

Florence  ( dejectedly )  :  Oh,  I’d  give  anything  to 
have  Sidney  back  here  again.  He  wasn’t  afraid 
of  disappointments.  He  would  have  shared 
them  .  .  . 

[A  tap  at  the  door  and  Dr.  Sutherland  puts 
in  his  head. 


Sutherland  :  Miss  Nightingale,  the  others  are 
all  here.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  beg  pardon.  I  did  not  observe 
his  Lordship. 

Florence  :  Lord  Palmerston  has  kindly  come 
to  hear  our  views  about  the  questions  formerly 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Herbert.  .  .  . 

Palmerston  :  I  don’t  propose  to  take  any  steps, 
you  know.  That  rests  with  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Flor.ence  :  But  you’ll  bring  them  to  his  notice  ? 

Palmerston  :  Provided  they  seem  to  be  desir¬ 
able.  But  I  will  use  no  pressure. 

Florence  ( to  Sutherland)  :  Of  course  if  we 
could  have  some  reasonable  hope  that  Lord 
Herbert  would  be  back  at  work  in  a  year  or  so — 
it  might  be  better  to  postpone  the  War  Office 
reforms  until  .  .  . 

Sutherland  [shrewdly)  :  Aye.  But  what  ex¬ 
pectation  can  ye  give  that,  even  should  he 
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completely  recover,  Lord  Herbert  will  come 
back  to  public  life  ? 

Palmerston  :  It  would  depend  on  Lady  Her¬ 
bert. 

Florence  ( reflectively )  :  Liz  is  a  nuisance. 

Sutherland  :  Well,  meanwhile  as  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  is  here  will  we  not  accept  his  Lordship’s 
good  offices,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  our 
scheme  of  reorganisation. 

Florence  :  It  would  at  least  be  doing  some¬ 
thing.  {To  Palmerston)  Perhaps — if  we 
decided  to  leave  the  larger  questions  in 
abeyance- - 

[A  sound  of  voices  in  the  passage.  Florence  is  on 
the  way  to  the  door  to  rebuke  the  offenders  when  it 
is  thrown  open. 

Elizabeth  Herbert  stands  on  the  threshold , 
travel-stained ,  drawn  and  in  deep  black.  Mrs. 
Nightingale  hovers  tearfully  in  the  background. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Elizabeth  !  You  were  in 
Germany  .  .  . 

Elizabeth  {in  a  strangled  voice)  :  I’m  back 
again  .  .  .  Florence — I  had  to  come  to  you. 
Sidney’s — dead.  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  {She  staggers  and 
bursts  into  weeping.)  I  can’t  believe  it. 

Florence  {going  to  her)  :  My  dear  .  .  .  my 
dear  .  .  . 

[Elizabeth  collapses  in  her  arms  sobbing.  But 
Florence  is  beyond  tears  now. 

Elizabeth  ( inarticulate )  :  .  .  .  He  spoke  of  you 
...  in  his  last  words.  .  .  .  Not  me !  You  .  .  .  and 
your — unfinished  work.  .  .  . 

[A  little  pause. 
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Florence  [softly)  :  He  was  our  Leader  and  our 

dear  Master -  And  now  that  we  know  the 

greatness  of  our  loss  .  .  .  we  shall  never  see  him 
again.  .  .  . 


THE  CURTAIN  FALLS 


END  OF  ACT  III 


ACT  IV 


SCENE  VII 

Scene  :  A  room  in  No.  io  South  Street ,  Park  Lane. 
Summer ,  1886.  Twenty-Jive  years  to  a  day  have 
passed  since  the  death  of  Sidney  Herbert,  but  the 
tireless  energy  of  Florence  Nightingale  is  still 
unexhausted.  From  her  sofa  in  South  Street  she 
directed  the  nursing  arrangements  for  the  Egyptian 
Expedition  in  the  previous  year.  She  has  indoctrinated 
successive  Viceroys  of  India  with  her  views  of 
sanitary  reform  and  seen  her  ideas  accepted  and 
translated  into  law.  A  myriad  of  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tions  have  pursued  and  consolidated  her  hospital 
policy.  And  even  the  barrack  rebuilding  schemes — 
abandoned  for  want  of  allies  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Herbert’s  death — have  at  last  borne  fruit  in  the 
allocation  of  four  million  pounds  by  the  Government 
for  their  execution.  Her  life's  work  has  prospered. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  complete.  All  that  now  remains 
is  to  safeguard  it  from  destruction. 

Florence  is  tucked  up  on  a  sofa  in  a  white  panelled 
bedroom  with  a  broad  table  of  writing  materials  at 
her  elbow.  There  is  a  formidable  battery  of  blue  books 
on  the  shelf  behind  her  head.  A  young  Nurse,  neatly 
dressed ,  pretty ,  stands  waiting  for  orders.  Florence 
is  scanning  a  small  slip  of  paper  a  little  indecisively. 

Florence  {at  last)  :  Why  should  I  break  my 
rule  for  him  ?  No.  Not  without  an  appointment. 

Nurse  ( timorous — between  two  giants )  :  It’s  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  Miss  Nightingale.  He’s  down 
there  waiting. 

Florence  ( gently  but  firmly)  :  Not  without  an 
appointment.  Perhaps  Dr.  Sutherland  will  see 
him  later. 


Nurse  ( quaking )  :  Er — er — is  he  to  be  told  ? 

Florence  :  He’s  a  gifted  man  ;  but  I  don’t  think 
even  his  own  party  credit  him  with  the  power 
of  divination. 

Nurse  ( abashed )  :  No,  Miss  Nightingale. 

Florence  ( providing  the  necessary  formula)  :  Miss 
Nightingale  sees  nobody  without  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  She  has  to  make  that  inflexible  rule — 
otherwise  her  work  would  be  impossible,  and  her 
work  is  the  only  purpose  of  her  existence.  Do 
you  understand  ?  That  is  what  he  will  be  told. 
With  Miss  Nightingale’s  deep  regret. 

Nurse  [giving  it  up)  :  Yes,  Miss  Nightingale. 

Florence  :  You’ll  get  the  words  exactly  right  ? 

Nurse  :  Oh,  yes,  Miss  Nightingale.  ( Her  lips 
mutter  it  over.) 

Florence  ( affectionately )  :  Now  I’m  going  to 
scold  you.  You’re  handicapping  yourself.  By 
fussing  about  your  work.  That  isn’t  the  way  to 
get  results.  Whatever  you  undertake,  from 
running  a  hospital  to  running  an  errand,  never 
let  the  look  of  your  task  defeat  you.  You  must 
defeat  it.  That’s  the  way  Hercules  did  his  labours. 
He  said,  “  I’m  bigger  than  any  task  that  can  be 
imagined.”  And  so  he  was  ! 

Nurse  ( protesting )  :  I’m  not  afraid  of  work,  Miss 
Nightingale — really. 

Florence  :  No,  dear.  I  didn’t  say  you  weren’t 
working.  I  said  you  allowed  things  to  worry 
you.  You’re  terrified  of  going  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  my  message.  Why?  You’re  only  my 
mouthpiece. 

Nurse  :  .  .  .  He’s  such  a  .  .  .  tremendously  great 
man  ! 


Florence  :  Well — but  if  you’re  going  to  do 
anything  in  the  world,  you  must  get  accustomed 
to  facing  tremendously  great  men  and  tremend¬ 
ously  great  odds  and  tremendously  great  issues  ! 
When  you’ve  decided  what  is  right,  don’t  let  all 
the  tremendously  great  bogies  in  the  world 
frighten  you.  Do  you  think  people  would  pay 
attention  to  my  opinion  if  I  said,  “  fm  only  a 
poor  woman  and  you’re  a  tremendously  great 
man  and  so  you  must  be  right  and  I  must  be 
wrong  ”  ?  Do  you  think  i  should  have  beaten 
the  whole  Army  Medical  Department,  with  all 
their  resounding  names,  and  half  the  Cabinet 
secretly  behind  them— up  in  arms  at  the  mon¬ 
strosity  of  being  dictated  to  by  a  woman— if 
Fd  meekly  accepted  their  tremendously  great 
rubbish  ?  Or  that  I  should  have  won  the  Vice¬ 
roys  to  my  way  of  thinking  and  got  some  kind  of 
elementary  sanitation  introduced  among  those 
poor  neglected  famine-ridden  villages  in  India  ? 
Or  got  decent  barracks  provided  ?  .  .  .  They  were 
all  tremendously  great  men  and  the  so-called 
experts  were  all  tremendously  sure  they  were 
right.  But  they  weren’t,  and  one  by  one  they’ve 
had  to  admit  it  and  one  by  one  the  causes  for 
which  I’ve  fought  have  been  carried  to  victory. 
And  other  women  can  do  the  same.  You  can  do 
the  same.  But  not  by  worshipping  the  fetish  of 
the  tremendous  superiority  of  the  male  ! 

Nurse  ( carried  away)  :  I’ll  try.  I’ll  try,  Miss 
Nightingale. 

Florence  {smiling)  :  Good  baby.  .  .  .  Now  go  and 
put  poor  Mr.  Gladstone  out  of  his  misery. 

Nurse  {rather  like  a  small  boy  steeling  himself  to  go  to 
the  headmaster' s  study)  :  Yes,  Miss  Nightingale. 
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[ She  departs . 


Florence  resumes  her  writing . 

A  tap  at  the  door  and  Dr.  Sutherland  puts  in  his 
head — a  grey ,  lined,  weatherbeaten  head  by  now ,  He 
is  over  eighty,  worn  out  in  the  service  of  Miss 
Nightingale’s  demon  of  efficiency.  His  soft 
Aberdonian  accent  is  as  broad  as  ever. 

Sutherland  :  Will  I  come  in  ? 

Florence  :  If  you’re  not  afraid  to  see  an  untidy 
old  woman  in  bed. 

Sutherland  :  Not  up  to-day  ?  What  ails  ye  ? 

Florence  :  Can’t  waste  what  little  nervous 
energy  I  still  possess  on  the  meaningless  fatigue 
of  dressing  up. 

Sutherland  :  Little  nervous  energy.  Hoots  1 
I’d  dae  fine — on  one  quarter  of  yours.  It’s 
physical  strength  ye  lack.  ( Affectionately )  Will  ye 
never  lairn  tae  gie  yourself  a  chance  ?  It’s  an 
everlasting  wonder  tae  me  what  way  you’re 
still  alive  ! 

Florence  :  Croak  !  Croak  !  Croak  !  Why  didn’t 
you  live  in  ancient  Athens  ? 

Sutherland  :  Tae  sing  in  the  frog  chorus  of 
Aristophanes.  Aye.  It  wouldnae  hae  been  any¬ 
way  uncongenial. 

Florence  :  You  ought  to  be  singing  paeans  of 
joy.  Do  you  know  what  to-day  is  ? 

Sutherland  :  Aye.  Monday. 

Florence  :  One  might  have  known  with  your 
incurable  looseness  of  thought  that  you  wouldn’t 
know  the  date.  It’s  August  2nd.  The  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Sidney’s  death  ! 

Sutherland  :  I  see  naething  whatever  tae  be 
singing  a  paean  of  joy  for  in  that. 
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Florence  :  But  isn’t  it  something  to  sing  for  that 
after  twenty-five  years,  by  sticking  and  sticking 
our  ground  and  never  admitting  defeat  and 
never  giving  in,  we’ve  done  his  work  at  last 
and  won  his  battle  ?  .  .  .  Do  you  know  who  is 
coming  to  see  me  to-day  ? 

Sutherland  {promptly)  :  Meester  Gladstone.  I 
saw  him  as  I  passed  in. 

Florence  :  No.  I’m  not  seeing  him.  .  .  .  Eliza¬ 
beth  Herbert.  For  the  first  time  since  Sidney’s 
death. 

Sutherland  ( astonished )  :  What  way  are  ye  no’ 
seein’  him  ? 

Florence  :  Gladstone  ?  .  .  .  My  fellow-assassin  ? 
To-day  of  all  days  !  .  . .  We  killed  Sidney  between 
us.  I  couldn’t  have  seen  him  to-day.  Luckily  he 
hadn’t  asked  for  an  appointment  so  it  wasn’t 
necessary  to  be  .  .  .  discourteous. 

Sutherland  ( impatiently )  :  Will  ye  never  get 
this  bee  aboot  Sidney  Hairbert  oot  of  your 
heid  ?  The  man  de’ed  o’  pulmonary  disease  ; 
and  I’m  fair  wearit  wi’  repeatin’  that  ye  had 
nae  mair  tae  dae  wi’  his  death  than  wi’  the 
murder  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Florence  :  That’s  so  like  a  doctor.  Seize  on 
the  physical  symptoms  and  pay  no  attention  to 
the  contributory  causes.  I  suppose  you’d  admit 
if  a  baby  died  of  rheumatic  fever  that  the  nurse 
who  wrapped  it  in  wet  clothes  day  after  day 
was  to  some  extent  responsible  ? 

Sutherland  {patiently)  :  Ah  weel,  if  you’re  like 
Rachael,  and  will  no’  be  comfortit.  .  .  .  What 
will  ye  be  sayin’  tae  Lady  Hairbert  ? 
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Florence  :  I  don’t  know.  We’ve  written  to 
each  other  once  a  year — on  this  day — ever  since 
he  died.  But  we  never  met. 

Sutherland  :  Then  ye’ll  be  enjoyin’  a  bonnie 
afternoon,  I’m  thinkin’  !  .  .  .  Maybe  I’ll  no  be 
tellin’  ye  just  now.  .  .  . 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Telling  me  what  ?  Come  on. 
Out  with  it. 

Sutherland  :  I’m  resignin’  ma  post  in  the 
Government. 

Florence  :  .  .  .  I  thought  it  was  early  to  be 
rejoicing  about  our  work.  You’re  going  to 
desert  and  leave  it  all  to  be  undone. 

Sutherland  ( patiently )  :  What  guid  will  it  dae 
if  I  kill  myself  in  harness  ?  Dae  ye  no  realise 
I’m  eighty  an’  more  years  of  age  ?  Ye’ll  be  far 
better  wi’  a  younger  man.  I  thocht  it  would  be 
exactly  as  ye  would  wish. 

Florence  :  Exactly  what  I  would  wish— to  be- 
deprived  of  the  only  person  whose  opinion  I 
care  tuppence  about  ?  How  like  a  man  to  say  a 
thing  like  that — and  to  imagine  it  would  take 
in  anyone  but  a  man  ! 

Sutherland  :  Well,  then,  I’ll  say  I  think  it  is 
what  ye  ought  to  wish. 

Florence  :  Ah  !  Now  we’re  beginning  to  get 
it  clearer.  If  you  thought  I  ought  to  but  weren’t 
sure  that  I  would — why  didn’t  you  come  and 
ask  me  ?  ...  It’s  the  accursed  thing  about  work¬ 
ing  with  people.  They  make  themselves  indis¬ 
pensable  and  then  desert  you.  Or  else  they  die. 

Sutherland  ( gently )  :  Mebbe  that  they  must  do 
the  former  in  order  tae  avoid  the  latter.  An’  ma 
work  is  no  longer  what  it  used  tae  be.  .  .  .  Lassie, 
lassie,  I’m  gey  an’  vexed  tae  be  leavin’  ye.  Hae 
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I  no  devoted  all  my  leisure  and  all  my  dear 
wife’s  leisure  tae  be  helpin’  you — however 
humbly — because  I  minded  sae  weel  the  day 
when  yon  puir  laddie  de’ed,  an’  how  ma  hairt 
went  oot  tae  ye  in  your  grief;  an’  the  grand 
way  ye  handled  yoursel’  ?  But  in  this  world 
the  one  thing  certain  is  that  the  hour  o’  pairtin’ 
will  strike  at  last.  An’  the  hour  o’  John  Suther¬ 
land,  M.D.,  has  struck ! 

Florence  :  Scotty  !  Scotty  !  Scotty  !  What  am 
I  to  do  without  you  ?  Won’t  you  come  and  see 
me  ? 

Sutherland  :  Aye.  An’  while  ma  strength  holds 
I’ll  dae  what  I  can  wi’  your  personal  corre¬ 
spondence  and  the  preparation  of  drafts.  But 
responsible  public  office  an’  me  must  be  pairted. 

\The  Nurse  comes  to  the  door. 

Nurse  :  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea  has  arrived. 

Florence  :  As  soon  as  Dr.  Sutherland  goes. 

.  .  .  What  are  my  appointments  for  this  after¬ 
noon  ? 

Nurse  :  After  Lady  Herbert,  at  4.30  there’s 
the  President  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  At 
five,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  At  5.30, 
the  Crimean  War  veterans.  And  you  said  keep 
six  o’clock  free  in  case  Dr.  Sutherland  wanted 
you. 

Florence  :  Yes.  Bring  Lady  Herbert.  {To  the 
Nurse.) 

[  The  Nurse  goes. 

Old  friend,  will  you  come  back  and  discuss  this 
further  at  six  ? 

Sutherland  :  I  will  come  at  six  or  at  midnight 
or  at  any  time  that  suits  the  convenience  of  ma 
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dearest  friend  in  the  world,  an’  I  will  go  on  till 
ma  puir  old  heid  drops  off — if  it  wull  anyway 
please  her. 

Nurse  :  .  .  .  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea. 

[Elizabeth  has  changed  and  hardened  in  twenty- 
five  years.  She  is  now  a  Roman  Catholic  convert ; 
and  her  eye  gleams  with  just  a  touch  of  religious 
fanaticism.  Sutherland  bows  without  waiting  to 
speak  to  her  and  follows  the  Nurse  from  the  room. 

Elizabeth  :  Well,  Florence.  ...  I  don’t  know 
why  I’ve  come.  I  didn’t  mean  to. 

Florence  ( gently )  :  Why  not,  Liz  ? 

Elizabeth  :  It’s  better  to  bury  the  past  com¬ 
pletely.  I  don’t  want  to  remember. 

Florence  :  I  don’t  want  to  forget.  .  .  .  Liz.  .  .  . 
Won’t  it  gladden  you  to  hear  that  Sidney’s  work 
has  been  accomplished  at  last  ? 

Elizabeth  :  Frankly,  not  in  the  least.  ...  I  did 
what  I  could  when  Sidney  was  alive  to  help 
him.  I  did  it  because  I  loved  him — not  because 
I  loved  what  he  was  doing.  If  he’d  been  a 
farmer  I  should  have  ploughed  the  land  beside 
him  with  the  same  delight  and  pride.  .  .  .  But 
after  his  death  I  would  never  have  gone  near 
the  farm  again.  I  should  have  hated  the  place. 
Especially  if  it  had  killed  him. 

Florence  :  Does  that  mean  you  .  .  .  hate  me  ? 

Elizabeth  :  You’re  not  a  place,  Florence.  .  .  . 
In  my  religion  one  is  not  allowed  to  hate  people. 
One  is  taught  to  pray  for  them. 

Florence  ( unable  to  resist  irony )  :  Am  I  to  ascribe 
my  .  .  .  good  health  to  your  intercessions,  Liz  ? 

[An  awkward  pause . 
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Elizabeth  :  .  .  .  I  thought  Fd  taught  myself  to 
forget  Sidney.  The  pain  of  separation,  I  mean. 
One  can  do  remarkable  things  by  concentrating 
the  mind  on  religious  meditation.  But  I  haven’t 
forgotten  and  I  shall  never  forget. 

Florence  [gently)  :  Wouldn’t  it  have  been  easier 
for  you — not  to  forget,  but  to  remember  happily, 
if  you’d  carried  on  his  work  with  us  ? 

Elizabeth  :  Work  is  your  panacea  for  every¬ 
thing. 

Florence  :  And  yours  is  meditation.  But  medi¬ 
tation  stands  still.  Work  takes  you  on,  exulting 
in  the  final  triumph  of  the  dead.  And  when 
that  has  been  reached  you  can  sing,  as  I  do, 
the  Nunc  dimittis.  .  .  . 

Elizabeth  :  Yes.  Don’t  forget,  though,  that 
the  Lord  has  a  way  of  choosing  His  own  time 
for  letting  His  servants  depart  in  peace  ! 

Florence  :  .  .  .You  mean  one  might  live  on 
and  on— unable  to  work  and  unable  to  die. 
.  .  .  That  might  be  my  punishment. 

Elizabeth  :  Yes,  Florence  ...  it  might.  Or 
rather  your  .  .  .  purgatory.  Which  we  must  all 
endure.  .  .  . 

[ The  Nurse  taps  and  enters  with  a  tray. 
Florence  :  You’ll  have  some  tea,  Liz  ? 
Elizabeth  :  Thank  you. 


the  curtain  falls 
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SCENE  VIII 


The  drawing-room  of  No.  io  South  Street.  The  winter 
of  igoy-08.  A  Nurse  is  looking  on  while  two  men 
make  preparations  for  an  approaching  ceremony. 
Gilt  chairs  are  being  set  out  for  a  small  audience.  A 
third  man  puts  his  head  in  at  the  door.  A  red-faced 
little  man  with  a  husky  voice ,  clad  in  rather  assertive 
garments. 

Newcomer  :  This  where  they’re  going  to  do  it  ? 

The  Nurse  :  Who  are  you  ? 

Newcomer  ( showing  a  card)  :  Press.  .  .  .  ( He  looks 
about  him  with  professional  eye ,  scribbles  something 
in  a  note-book  and  then ,  addressing  one  of  the  other 
men ,  proceeds)  Give  me  an  idea,  oP  man,  what 
it’s  all  about. 

“  Ol’  Man  ”  (a  rather  supercilious  young  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  foppish  moustache)  :  It’s  an  investiture, 
don’t  you  know. 

Pressman  ( frankly )  :  Not  very  much  in  my  line, 
ol’  man,  tell  you  the  truth.  I’m  on  the  sporting 
staff,  matter  o’  fact.  But  there’s  so  much  hap¬ 
pening  in  London  to-day — you  know  that  fire 
in  Holborn,  three  inquests,  big  society  divorce, 
Party  meeting  at  the  Caxton  ’all — all  the 
regular  reporters  were  used  up  so,  as  we’re 
slack  in  the  sports,  they  sent  me  here  to  cover 
this.  .  .  .  What’s  the  story,  ol’  man  ? 

“  Ol’  Man  ”  (rather  bored)  :  I’ve  told  you.  It’s 
an  investiture. 

Pressman  :  Well,  I  dessay,  but  what  exactly  is 
an  investiture,  ol’  man  ?  I’d  know  if  it  was  a 
spring  ’andicap. 

“  Ol’  Man  ”  (peevishly)  :  I  say  really,  I  wish 
you  wouldn’t  interrupt  me.  I’m  busy.  And  my 
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name  isn’t  Holman,  you  know,  it’s  Montague- 
Worsley-Tankerton.  I  belong  to  the  House¬ 
hold. 

Pressman  :  Sorry,  ol’  man.  ...  {To  the  Nurse) 
Miss  Nightingale  was  a  nurse  herself,  wasn’t 
she  ?  ( Proudly )  I  know.  Crimean  War. 

Nurse  :  Yes. 

Pressman  :  Who’s  goin’  to  be  here  to-day  ?  All 
the  nobs  ? 

Nurse  ( proudly )  :  Oh,  yes.  The  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Lord  Mayor.  Someone  from  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace - 

Pressman  :  Yes  ?  Who’s  that — do  you  know  ? 

Nurse  :  The  Court  Chamberlain. 

Pressman  :  Yes.  Who  else  ? 

Nurse  :  Oh,  Miss  Nightingale’s  friends  and 
relations.  And  some  of  the  Crimean  veterans. 

Pressman  :  Now  what  exactly  is  this  investiture  ? 

Nurse  :  It’s  the  Order  of  Merit,  you  know. 

Pressman  :  Why  are  they  giving  it  to  her  ? 

[The  Nurse  looks  at  him  indignantly. 

Oh,  I  know.  The  Crimea.  Sorry  to  seem 
ignorant.  Not  much  time  for  reading  history 
at  our  game,  y’  know.  .  .  .  Hullo.  Tou  got 
medals  I  see  !  What  for  ? 

The  Nurse  :  The  Boer  War. 

Pressman  :  Well  now  just  fancy  that  !  I  didn’t 
know  they  gave  women  medals.  They’ll  be  put¬ 
ting  you  all  in  khaki  next - 

[A  tall,  dignified  man  enters  the  room. 
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Nurse  :  Yes.  Who  is  it  please  ? 

Newcomer  ( pontifically )  :  I  am  the  representative 
of  The  Times. 

Nurse  :  Oh  !  There’s  a  colleague  of  yours  here. 
This  gentleman.  .  .  .  Er  .  .  .  Mister  .  .  . 

[ The  Pressman  approaches. 

“  The  Times  ”  ( chilly )  :  Oh.  .  .  .  Are  you — er — - 
connected  with  the  Press  ? 

Pressman  ( cheerfully )  :  That’s  right,  ol’  man. 

“The  Times  ”  ( with  awful  courtesy)  :  May  I  en¬ 
quire  what  paper  you  represent  ? 

Pressman  :  Matter  of  fact,  I’m  only  a  News 
Agency.  Racing  Reporter.  But  we’re  so  full  of 
assignments  I  had  to  take  this  on.  Give  us  a 
hand,  ol’  man.  I  don’t  know  the  first  thing 
about  it. 

“  The  Times  ”  ( benevolently )  :  Oh  !  Well,  you’d 
better  sit  with  me  and  I’ll  tell  you  who  every¬ 
one  is.  ...  {To  the  Nurse)  Do  you  know  who’s 
in  charge  of  the  arrangements  ? 

Nurse  ( pointing  to  the  elder  of  the  two  acolytes )  : 
He’s  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  isn’t  he  ? 

“The  Times  ”  ( chuckling )  :  Master  of  the  Cere¬ 
monies  ?  For  goodness’  sake,  don’t  let  him  hear 
you  call  him  that  !  He’s  a  pursuivant  of  the 
College  of  Heralds.  {Approaching  him)  Excuse  me. 

Pursuivant  (< courteously ,  but  firmly)  :  I’m  sorry. 
I  haven’t  time  to  talk.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  arrived.  .  .  .  ( Over  his  shoulder)  If  you  want 
the  Press  seats,  they’re  in  that  corner.  {He  hurries 
to  the  door.) 

Pressman  :  What  did  you  call  him  ? 

“The  Times  ”  :  Pursuivant.  Why  ? 
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Pressman  ( making  a  note)  :  Just  want  to  tip  him 
as  a  double  with  Court  Chamberlain.  ...  Is 
this  where  we  go  ? 

[  They  seat  themselves.  A  fine-looking  military  man 
in  a  gorgeous  official  uniform  enters.  This  is  the 
Court  Chamberlain.  Pursuivant  approaches  him . 

Chamberlain  :  All  ready  ? 

Pursuivant  :  Nearly.  The  Secretary  of  State’s 
arrived.  .  .  .  Tankerton,  you’d  better  take  the 
door. 

[  The  Secretary  of  State  enters ,  frock-coated 
and  suave. 

The  Secretary  of  State  {greeting  them)  :  .  .  . 
d’ye  do.  ...  {To  Pursuivant)  What’s  the  pro¬ 
gramme  ? 

Pursuivant  :  We  must  wait  a  minute  for  the 
Lord  Mayor. 

[A  steady  influx  of  people  begins.  They  are  shown 
to  their  seats  by  Tankerton.  The  Press  seats  fill. 

Members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  arrive. 

Tankerton  {at  the  door)  :  The  President  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

[ The  President  joins  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Court  Chamberlain  and  Pursuivant.  Greet¬ 
ings  are  exchanged.  A  number  of  Crimean  veterans 
are  shown  into  their  places.  Members  of  the  Night¬ 
ingale  family  begin  to  arrive.  Among  them  are  a 
young  married  woman  and  her  two  small  children — - 
a  boy  and  a  girl. 

The  Boy  {enviously)  :  Oo  !  What  lovely  uniforms! 

Mother  {distractedly)  :  Ssh  !  Darling,  you 
mustn’t. 

[She  flashes  a  deprecating  smile  at  the  Court 
Chamberlain,  who  smiles  and  bows  in  return. 
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Chamberlain  :  How  do  you  do  ?  What  jolly 
youngsters. 

Mother  :  Are  they  ?  You  try  looking  after 
them. 

Girl  :  Can  we  talk  to  Aunt  Florence,  mamma  ? 

Mother  :  No,  darling.  You  can  see  her.  .  .  . 
And  try  to  imitate  her  when  you  grow  up. 

Boy  ( determined  to  outvie  his  sister)  :  /  shall  imitate 
her  in  the  nursery  to-night. 

Mother  :  Ssh  !  Darling  !  And  I  didn’t  mean  that 
sort  of  imitation,  you  silly  imp.  Now,  be  quiet, 
both  of  you,  and  watch  the  people. 

Tankerton  (at  the  door )  :  The  Lady  Herbert 
of  Lea. 

[Elizabeth  Herbert,  now  past  her  eightieth 
year ,  but  still  in  possession  of  her  faculties ,  enters. 
She  is  a  religieuse ,  wears  deep  black  and  carries  a 
rosary.  Her  sallow  face  is  seamed  with  wrinkles. 
The  Secretary  of  State  hurries  to  greet  her . 

Mother  :  Look,  children.  There’s  one  of  Aunt 
Florence’s  oldest  friends.  You’ve  heard  me  talk 
about  Sidney  Herbert.  That’s  his  wife. 

Girl  :  Oo  !  Let  me  see. 

[After  a  moment's  conversation  at  the  door ,  the 
Secretary  of  State  conducts  Elizabeth  to  the 
place  reserved  for  her.  As  she  passes  through  the 
room ,  those  who  recognise  her  stand  and  bow. 
Among  them  is  the  Mother  of  the  children. 
Elizabeth  replies  to  these  demonstrations  with  a 
grave  inclination  of  her  head.  But  she  says  nothing. 

Boy  :  Mummy  !  She  didn’t  say  anything  to  you. 

Mother  :  No,  darling.  Old  ladies  aren’t 
expected  to  stop  and  talk  to  young  ones. 
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Girl  ( curiously )  :  Are  you  a  young  lady,  mummy  ? 

Mother  {sternly)  :  You  must  be  quiet,  both  of 
you.  Or  I’ll  take  you  away. 

S.  of  State  {addressing  Elizabeth)  :  I  hope  the 
seat  is  comfortable. 

Elizabeth  :  Quite,  thank  you  .  .  .  {Looking 
round)  Where  is  she  ? 

S.  of  State  :  Not  down  yet,  Lady  Herbert. 
She  isn’t  very  .  .  .  strong  now,  you  know. 

Elizabeth  :  Strong  ?  She’s  lasted  uncommonly 
well  for  a  weak  woman.  She  was  too  strong  for 
poor  Sidney.  .  .  . 

Tankerton  {at  the  door)  :  The  Right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

S.  of  State  :  Oh — Excuse  me,  please. 

[He  hurries  to  greet  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  has 
entered  in  full  robes ,  followed  by  a  train-bearer  and 
two  Sheriffs.  The  room  by  now  is  nearly  full. 

Lord  Mayor  :  Ah  !  How  d’ye  do. ‘How  d’ye  do. 

[An  exchange  of  greetings.  The  Court  Chamber- 
lain  and  Pursuivant  join  them. 

They  draw  aside  for  a  short  discussion  of  the 
agenda. 

S.  of  State  :  Are  we  ready  now  ? 

Pursuivant  :  Yes.  In  just  a  moment.  .  .  .  The 
order  of  the  proceedings  :  The  Home  Secretary 
to  speak  first.  Then  the  American  Ambassador. 
Then  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  No  other 
speeches  and  everything  quite  short,  because 
Miss  Nightingale  is  not  strong  enough  for  any¬ 
thing  protracted.  Then  the  Court  Chamberlain 
makes  the  investiture  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty. 
Then  the  Sheriffs  bring  forward  the  Roll  of 
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Freemen  for  Miss  Nightingale  to  sign.  That  is 
all.  Is  that  satisfactory  ? 

Lord  Mayor  :  Yes.  ( Over  his  shoulder  to  the 
Sheriffs)  Do  you  understand  ?  Is  it  all  right  ? 

[  They  nod. 

Yes,  that  will  do. 

[A  whispered  colloquy  in  the  background.  The 
Secretary  of  State  comes  forward. 

S.  of  State  :  Oh — er - The  Military  Attache 

to  the  German  Embassy  desires  to  present  an 
offering  from  the  German  Government. 

Pursuivant  :  That  can  follow  the  signing  of  the 
Roll  of  Freeman. 

S.  of  State  :  Yes.  (. He  turns  and  explains.) 

Lord  Mayor  :  Well .  .  .  hadn’t  we  better  begin? 
I’ve  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  at  half¬ 
past  five,  and  an  official  dinner  afterwards. 
...  [To  his  train-bearer)  Where  are  those  notes  I 
gave  you  ?  ( They  are  handed  to  him — he  takes  them 
nervously.  To  Pursuivant,  nervously)  Er — that 
place  Scutari.  Was  that  where  the  hospitals 
were  ? 

Pursuivant  :  I  don’t  know,  I’m  afraid.  .  .  . 
Will  you  take  your  place  now,  Lord  Mayor  ? 

Lord  Mayor  :  Yes,  certainly. 

[  The  official  party  begin  to  move  to  their  appointed 
places.  The  buzz  of  conversation  in  the  room  is  partly 
stilled.  One  or  two  voices  cut  through. 

Woman’s  Voice  :  .  .  .  We  went  to  see  Miss 
Gibbs  at  the  Gaiety.  Grossmith  is  too  charming . 

Another  :  Yes.  I  prefer  the  Follies  myself. 
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Woman’s  Voice  :  Oh,  isn’t  Pelissier  too  sweet  ! 
What’s  that  thing  he  sings  ?  “  My  old  Dutch¬ 
man,”  isn’t  it  ? 

Another  :  No,  dear.  That’s  Chevalier. 

Their  Cavalier  :  I  say.  Don’t  talk.  They’re 
going  to  begin. 

[Tankerton  has  crossed  from  the  main  door  to 
the  smaller  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  He 
stands  with  it  half  open. 

Girl  {in  a  piercing  voice)  :  Mummy,  is  that  man 
the  footman  ? 

Mother  :  Darling,  do  be  quiet  ! 

[An  expectant  hush  falls  over  the  room. 

Tankerton  {in  a  smaller  doorway)  :  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale  ! 

[All  stand. 

An  apple-cheeked ,  benign  old  woman  of  eighty- 
seven  is  wheeled  into  the  room  in  a  great  chair.  This 
is  Florence.  Majestic  in  her  great  age.  A  legendary 
figure  in  her  own  lifetime.  She  is  wheeled  to  the 
place  reserved  for  her.  The  room  becomes  the  audience- 
chamber  of  a  queen.  She  acknowledges  her  reception 
with  little  smiling  bows. 

Pursuivant  [as  if  calling  for  silence.)  :  .  .  .  The 
Secretary  of  State  ! 

S.  of  State  :  We  are  met  to-day  to  witness  the 
recognition  of  services-  to  this  country  and  to 
humanity  in  general,  begun  when  our  fathers 
were  young  men  and  continued  without  inter¬ 
mission  almost  to  the  present  day.  The  distin¬ 
guished  lady,  whom  we  are  here  to  honour,  may 
justly  claim  to  be  the  founder  of  modern 
nursing  ;  and  the  great  and  increasingly  bene¬ 
ficial  work  done  by  the  hospitals  for  sick 
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humanity,  not  in  this  land  alone,  but  in  all 
civilised  lands,  is  the  fruit  of  her  labours.  And 
her  fame  does  not  rest  alone  on  her  hospital 
reforms.  In  the  darkest  days  of  the  Crimean 
War, 

[Applause. 

when  wounds  and  sickness  had  decimated  the 
British  Army,  this  devoted  heroine  moved  like  a 
ministering  angel  among  our  soldiers. 

Lo  !  In  that  hour  of  misery 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom 
And  flit  from  room  to  room  ; 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss 
The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 
Her  shadow  as  it  falls 
Upon  the  darkening  walls. 

Miss  Nightingale’s  services  to  humanity  are 
such  as  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  assess  or 
measure.  By  her  unresting  diligence  she  has 
stirred  up  a  spirit  of  compassion  with  suffering 
that,  please  God,  will  never  be  allowed  to  die. 

[Loud  applause. 

Such  services  are  worthy  of  notable  recognition. 
His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  direct  that  they 
should  be  notably  recognised.  The  Order  of 
Merit,  of  which  Miss  Nightingale  is  the  first 
woman  member,  numbers  upon  its  roll  many 
noble  servants  of  the  country.  None,  however, 
has  a  better  title  to  that  most  illustrious  distinc¬ 
tion  than  this  latest  member,  whose  admission 
we  are  privileged  to  attend. 

[Applause.  He  resumes  his  place.  A  buzz  of 
conversation. 

Pursuivant  ( quelling  the  disturbance  with  a  glance 
round  the  room.  Silence  again.)  :  .  .  .  The  President 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


President  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  not  for 
the  representative  of  another  country  to  speak 
on  matters  that  are  primarily  of  domestic 
concern.  But  Miss  Nightingale  is  not  domestic. 
She  is  an  international  possession.  [Applause.) 
She  is  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  she  does  not  belong 
to  Great  Britain.  She  belongs  to  the  world  ; 
and  the  world  is  very,  very  proud  of  her  saintly 
daughter.  The  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross  Societies,  which  has  just  concluded  its 
session  in  London  City,  is  the  proof  of  my  words  ; 
for  that  Conference  would  never  have  existed 
but  for  the  achievements,  the  practical  achieve- 
ments  of  this  great  pioneer  of  healing.  In  the 
United  States  of  America  the  name  of  Florence 
Nightingale  is  revered  with  a  love  that  is 
peculiarly  personal  and  tender.  There  is  no 
monument  of  stone  to  her  and  we  cannot  confer 
a  decoration.  We  have  no  such  things.  But  there 
are  one  thousand  Nurse  Training  Schools  in 
America  founded  in  her  name.  Those  are 
her  monument — an  ever-increasing  monument. 
Those  are  her  medals  from  the  United  States. 

[Applause.  He  resumes  his  seat. 

Pursuivant  :  The  Right  Honourable  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

Lord  Mayor  ( abandoning  his  notes )  :  I  had 
intended  to  make  some  remarks  about — er — 
Scutari,  where  the — er — the  hospitals  were. 
And  about  the  Crimean  War.  But  I  feel  that  is 
rather  superfluous.  We  all  know  Miss  Nightin¬ 
gale’s  noble  deeds.  [Applause.)  They  were  noble. 
They  were  very  noble.  I — er — remember  read¬ 
ing  that  she  nearly  lost  her  own  life  nursing  the 
wounded  in  those — er — dreadful  surroundings. 
And  it  gives  me — it  is  a  great  privilege  to  say 
that  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
London  desire  to  confer  on  this  most  excellent 
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lady  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London.  Which 
we  beg  her  to  accept. 

[He  resumes  his  seat  amidst  applause. 

Chamberlain  (. stepping  forward)  :  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  I  am  commanded  by  His  Majesty 
the  King  to  convey  to  you  the  insignia  of  the 
Order  of  Merit,  which  His  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  confer  upon  you  in 
recognition  of  your  invaluable  services  to  the 
country  and  to  humanity. 

[He  approaches  and  puts  the  insignia  in  her  hands. 

Florence  (with  her  smiling  bow)  :  .  .  .  Most  kind. 
Most  kind.  (To  her  Nurse)  What  is  it,  dear? 
(Vaguely)  They  must  be  thanked. 

The  Nurse  (opening  the  box)  :  It’s  from  the  King, 
darling.  Put  it  over  your  shoulders. 

Florence  (allowing  the  riband  to  be  slipped  over  her 
head)  :  Certainly,  certainly.  How  very,  very  kind. 

[Clapping  of  hands  among  the  company. 

(To  the  Nurse)  Why  are  they  doing  that  ? 

The  Nurse  :  It’s  the  Crimea,  darling. 

Florence  :  Oh.  .  .  .  Yes.  .  .  .  (Louder)  All  I  can 
tell  you  about  the  Crimea,  is  how  brave  the 
soldiers  were  .  .  . 

A  Husky  Voice  (from  among  the  Crimean  veterans)  : 
Ah  !  An’  ’ow  brave  you  was  too,  miss  ! 

Florence  :  Who’s  that  ? 

The  Nurse  :  One  of  the  Crimean  veterans. 

Florence  :  My  brave  soldiers.  I’ve  never  for¬ 
gotten  their  cheerfulness  with  each  other  and 
their  gentleness  to  me.  And  people  tried  to  make 
me  believe  that  the  British  soldier  was  coarse 
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and  brutal  and  debased.  But  I  knew  better. 
And  they  proved  I  was  right.  .  .  .  Bless  them. 
(. Her  head  droops  at  the  unforeseen  exertion  of  the  little 
speech .) 

The  Nurse  (in  sharp  undertone  to  Pursuivant)  : 
Come  on,  come  on  ! 

[  The  Sheriffs  approach  with  the  Roll  of  Freemen. 
Florence  ( rousing  herself)  :  What’s  this  ? 

The  Nurse  :  This  is  the  Roll  for  you  to  sign. 
(To  the  Sheriff  who  holds  it.)  Give  me  the  pen. 
She  can’t  see  (touching  her  eyes  to  signify  blindness). 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Why  am  I  to  sign  this  ? 

The  Nurse  :  They’ve  given  you  the  Freedom 
of  the  City  of  London. 

Florence  :  Too  kind.  .  .  .  (With  the  nurse's  help 
she  laboriously  initials  the  Roll.)  .  .  .  Tell  Doctor 
Sutherland  ! 

[  The  Sheriffs  give  place  to  the  German 
Military  Attache. 

The  Military  Attache  (presenting  a  great  bouquet 
of  flowers)  :  My  master  the  Emperor  begs  Miss 
Nightingale  to  accept  these  flowers  picked  by 
him  near  her  old  home. 

Florence  (mechanically)  :  Too  kind — too  kind  ! 

[' One  by  one ,  headed  by  the  American ,  the  distin¬ 
guished  company  file  before  her  bowing ,  and  leave  the 
room.  Last  comes  Elizabeth  Herbert.  The 
Secretary  of  State  tarries  to  give  her  his  arm. 
Elizabeth  and  Florence  are  once  more  face  to 
face. 

S.  of  State  (with  gentle  insistence)  :  You  remem¬ 
ber  your  old  friend,  Lady  Plerbert,  Miss 
Nightingale  ? 

Florence  :  What  is  he  saying  ? 

The  Nurse  :  Lady  Herbert.  .  .  .  Look,  darling. 
It’s  Lady  Herbert. 
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Florence  :  She  was  so  lovely.  Such  pretty  ways. 
We  were  friends  till  he  died.  .  .  .  But  I  lost  her. 

Elizabeth  [faltering)  :  Florence  .  .  .  don’t  you 
know  me  ? 

Florence  :  It’s  so  sad  how  one  loses  them.  All 
my  pets  are  gone.  My  friends  never  come  now. 
(To  the  Nurse.)  Have  you  sent  for  Dr.  Suther¬ 
land  ?  ( Handing  over  the  bouquet.)  You  must  give 
these  and  ask  him  to  draft  an  answer. 

The  Nurse  (in  an  undertone)  :  He’s  been  dead 
fifteen  years,  you  know. 

S.  of  State  (to  Lady  Herbert)  :  She  doesn’t 
remember  you  I’m  afraid. 

Elizabeth  :  I’ll  go.  ( Suddenly  bending  her  head , 
she  kisses  her  great  contemporary' s  hand.) 

Florence  :  .  .  .  Who  did  that  ?  That  was  Liz  ! 
I  know  that  was  Liz  .  .  .  She  went  away  from 
me  such  a  long  time  ago  ...  If  one  only  had 
one’s  sight. 

Elizabeth  :  Florence  ! 

Florence  :  Her  voice  too  .  .  . 

Elizabeth  :  .  .  .  Shall  we  forgive  each  other  ? 

Florence  :  ...  As  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us  .  .  . 

The  Nurse  (firmly)  :  My  lady.  You  must  go! 
.  .  .  No,  sir,  you  can’t  speak  to  her  again.  I 
won’t  be  responsible. 

[With  the  difference  still  unhealed ,  Elizabeth 
goes  slowly  out  on  the  arm  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  Nurse  ( tenderly  to  her  charge)  :  Now,  darling, 
we  must  get  you  to  bed  and  you  must  have  a 
good  rest  before  your  supper.  .  .  .  Would  you 
like  an  egg  to-night  ? 

[She  rings. 
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Florence  ( obediently )  :  Yes,  dear. 

The  Nurse  ( petting  her )  :  You’re  tired  out  and  no 
wonder. 

[A  second  nurse  enters. 

Florence  :  They  were  so  kind.  So  very  kind. 
{Brightly.)  I  don’t  know  what  they  were  all 
talking  about.  .  .  .  We  must  ask  Dr.  Sutherland. 

[  The  nurses  begin  wheeling  her  away. 

THE  CURTAIN  FALLS 

THE  END  OF  THE  PLAY 
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